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NCIC  is 
among  the 
missing 

Unable  to  get  her  missing  daughter 
assigned  an  all-important  National 
Crime  Information  Center  case  number 
that  would  have  publicized  her  disap- 
pearance, a Chester,  N H , woman  has 
successfully  prevailed  upon  state  law- 
makers to  adopt  a measure  that  will 
require  the  state’s  local  police  to  enter 
missing  adults  into  the  system  within 
three  days. 

The  bill,  SB46,  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  May  and  signed  by  Gov.  John 
Lynch  on  July  14. 

The  legislation  was  prompted  by  the 
disappearance  on  Aug.  15,  2003,  of  20- 
year-old  Arrue  Riley.  Under  New  Hamp- 
shire law,  only  those  under  the  age  of  18 
are  automatically  entered  into  the  FBI’s 
NCIC  system.  In  Riley’s  case,  it  took 
three  and  a half  months  before  local 
police  would  assign  her  a case  number. 
Police  discovered  her  decomposed  body 
in  a Manchester  pond  in  April  2004, 
rune  months  after  Riley  vanished. 

“You  can  register  the  person  without 
the  NCIC  number,  but  you  cannot  get 
the  flyers  and  posters  and  publicity  you 
really  want  to  spread  it  across  the  nation 
as  you  should,"  said  Charlotte  Riley,  the 
victim’s  mother 

Without  that  number,  she  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  the  state  would  not 
accept  Arrue ’s  dental  records.  And  had 
her  body  been  found  in  another  state, 
the  odds  were  that  Arrue  would  have 
ended  up  a Jane  Doe,  her  mother  said. 

Carne  Jean  Menard,  27,  was  charged 
in  May  with  first-degree  murder  in  the 
Riley  case.  Menard  was  arrested  in 
North  Carolina  on  a fraud  charge  unre- 
lated to  the  murder.  Police  have  not 
revealed  when  Menard  became  the 
focus  of  the  investigation  or  why. 

Missing  adults  present  two  problems 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Bike  patrol  is  a pain  in  the . . . 

Cops  risk  impotence  from  too  much  time  in  the  saddle 


Of  all  the  places  that  a bike  patrol  officer 
might  expect  to  look  for  danger,  under  his 
own  buttocks  is  probably  not  one  of  them 
Yet  studies  by  the  Nauonal  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  have  found  that 
bicycle  seats  can  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
male  rider 

According  to  research  by  Dr  Steven  M 
Schrader,  chief  of  NIOSH's  reproductive 
health  section,  when  a man  sits  on  a bicycle 
seat  as  much  as  45  percent  of  his  body 
weight  is  resting  on  his  perineum,  the  area 
between  the  scrotum  and  the  rectum. 

“If  one  looks  anatomically,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  structure  to  protect  the  blood  ves- 
sels there,"  Schrader  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “The  blood  vessels  there  are  com- 
pletely squashed  while  you’re  riding  ” 

The  result  can  be  impotence,  sexual  dys- 
function and  genital  numbness. 

Research  led  by  Schrader  in  2000  evalu- 
ated the  health  effects  of  bicycle  riding  on 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Marine  Bicycle  Patrol 
officers.  NIOSH  had  been  contacted  after 
the  officers  reported  groin  pain  and  other 
symptoms  on  a questionnaire  administered 
by  the  city’s  Occupational  Health  Clinic, 
according  to  the  study 

Long  Beach's  bike  officers  spend  approxi- 
mately six  hours  a day,  five  days  a week  on 
their  bicycles.  Much  of  the  time  they  are 
riding  at  a slow  speed  and  interact  with  the 


Could  a specially  designed  bicycle 
seat  help  officers? 


public  while  situng  on  the  bike’s  saddle, 
according  to  the  study. 

Twenty-rune  officers  participated  in  at 
least  part  of  the  study.  Out  of  a group  of 
15  of  those  riders,  14  complained  of 
numbness  in  their  buttocks  and  groin 


after  less  than  two  hours  of  riding,  on  aver 
age  Using  a device  that  measures  a subject's 
erection  while  he  sleeps,  researchers  found 
that  bike  riders  were  erect  for  26.2  percent 
of  their  sleeping  time  as  compared  to  42.8 
percent  for  the  non  riders  used  for  compari 
son. 

There  arc  bicycles  scats  that  arc  designed 
to  alleviate  pressure  on  the  perineum  by 
cutting  a notch  in  the  saddle,  hut  some  re- 
search has  shown  that  tlus  approach  actually 
increased  it.  All  of  the  subjects  in  the  Long 
Beach  study  used  this  type  of  seat,  said 
Schrader. 

“What  we  know  about  pressure  and  sur- 
face area,  if  you  decrease  the  surface,  you 
increase  the  pressure,"  he  said.  "Research 
from  Europe  shows  that  you  increase  pres 
sure  right  at  the  blood  vessels  that  arc  sup- 
plying the  penis.  It’s  called  Alcock's  Canal, 
which  has  the  pudendal  nerves  and 
arteries,  so  we  believed  that  cut-out  saddles 
were  not  the  solution  " 

Researchers  favor  a saddle  that  docs  not 
have  the  traditional  long,  narrow  nose.  But 
many  bike  officers,  find  that  that  design 
hinders  their  law  enforcement  capabilities. 

In  a study  released  by  NIOSH  last  year 
and  published  in  the  journal  Medicine  and 
Science  in  Sport  and  Exercise,  researchers 
found  that  using  a noseless  saddle  reduced 
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Intimidated  witnesses  could  face 


in  coming  forward 


deadly  risks 

With  witness  intumdauon  in  cases  involv- 
ing gangs  emerging  as  a primary  obstacle  to 
the  prosecution  of  homicides  and  other 
violent  felonies,  lawmakers,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  district  attorneys  are  turning 
their  attenoon  to  legislation  and  programs 
that  will  provide  both  a disincenuvo  to  tam- 
penng  with  witnesses  and  protection  for 
those  who  come  forward  about  enmes. 


So  far  this  year,  prosecutors  in  San  Ber- 
naidmo  County,  Calif,  have  filed  51  witness- 
i.itirmdation  cases,  seven  of  which  arc  bc- 
Leved  to  be  gang-related  Last  year,  120  such 
cases  were  filed,  with  seven  thought  to  in- 
volve gang  members. 

“Seventy- five  percent  of  my  cases  are 
gang-ielated,’’  Judy  Cormck,  who  manages 
California's  Witness  Protccuon  Program. 


told  The  Press  Enterprise  of  Riverside 
"About  half  of  [those]  arc  cases  where  an 
attempt  has  already  been  made  on  the  Lie  of 
the  witness." 

The  program  provides  $2.85  million  to 
California’s  58  counties  It  is  used  to  relocate 
witnesses  and  victims  for  up  to  three  months 
after  a case  is  resolved  through  plea  or  trial. 

San  Bernardino  County  received  §181,989 
to  relocate  16  witnesses  and  32  family  mem- 


Prosecutors, police  still  seek  key  to 
better  handling  of  domestic  violence 


When  batterers  are  not  punished  severely 
enough  for  slapping  or  punching  their  part- 
ners, they  become  more  ambitious  — mur- 
derously so,  say  Idaho  prosecutors,  who  are 
experimenting  with  a new  way  to  reduce 
domestic  homicides  based  on  the  “Broken 
Windows”  theory  of  crime  fighting 

The  approach  known  as  “evidence-based 
prosecution"  works  by  taking  the  decision  to 
charge  the  batterer  away  from  the  victim. 
When  responding  to  a domestic  dispute, 
police  collect  evidence  as  they  would  at  the 
scene  of  any  crime  Prosecutors  then  pursue 
charges  if  they  think  they  could  get  a convic- 
tion based  on  evidence  that  may  include 
shattered  windows,  smashed  furniture,  medi- 


cal records,  and  recordings  of  91 1 calls  gath- 
ered by  officers. 

“In  the  old  days,  police  officers  counseled 
the  batterer  to  walk  around  the  block  and 
cool  off,"  Bonneville  County  Prosecutor 
Dale  Watkins  Jr.  told  The  Idaho  Falls  Post 
Register.  “We’d  drop  the  case  if  the  victim 
wanted  us  to.” 

At  a recent  seminar  on  mandatory  arrest 
protocols,  James  Fyfe,  a disunguished  profes- 
sor of  criminal  justice  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Cnminaljustice,  broke  down  into  Gye  stages 
the  evoluuon  of  domestic  violence  policy. 

“Years  back,  when  doinesuc  violence  was 
treated  as  a private  matter,  most  people 
seemed  to  be  happy  with  that  and  we  figured 


we  had  (he  solution  to  the  problem,"  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Arrests  were  made  as  a last  resort  and 
were  seen  as  a failure  of  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  police  who  were  supposed  to  act  as 
mediators,  Fyfe  noted  in  his  presentation  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 

In  New  York  City,  the  second  stage  was 
the  “‘touchy-feely’  1960s  notion  of  police  as 
field  social  workers  ’"  With  the  advent  of  the 
crisis  intervention  model  that  approach 
became  a formal  policy.  Crisis  intervenuon 
officers  handled  all  domesue  calls  That 
method  has  since  become  the  preferred 
approach  by  mental  health  professionals  for 
Continued  on  Page  8 


bers  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June 
30,  The  Press  Enterpnsc  reported  In  River- 
side County,  $234,750  was  used  to  move  13 
witnesses  and  1 3 family  members  involved  in 
1 1 cases. 

In  one  case,  a San  Bernardino  County 
woman  in  a Mexican  Mafia  case  was  relo- 
cated to  a new  apartment,  with  money  from 
the  fund  paying  her  rent  and  buying  her 
groceries  It  is  common  for  the  program  to 
pay  first  and  last  month’s  rent  on  apartments 
and  security  deposits,  said  Cormck 

“I've  moved  people  out  of  state,”  said 
Cheryl  Kersey,  San  Bernardino  County’s  lead 
deputy  district  attorney  “I  just  finished  a 
case  where  I legally  changed  someone’s 
name.” 

In  Richmond,  Calif,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
find  corroborating  witnesses  or  witnesses 
who  arc  willing  to  tesufy  that  the  city's  police 
department  has  identified  intimidation  as 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — State  troopers  have 


been  ordered  to  assist  authorities  in  Hartford 
after  a spate  of  homicides  in  the  state  capital. 
So  far,  there  have  been  1 5 homicides  in  the 
at)’  and  Gov.  M.  Jodi  Rcll  said  that  often  the 
eases  involve  children  killing  children.  Stare 
police  will  use  plainclothes  officers  to  investi- 
gate gun  and  narcotics  crimes  and  uniformed 
police  will  enforce  traffic 

Danbury  Mayor  Mark  Boughton’s  request 
that  state  police  be  deputized  to  enforce 
federal  immigration  laws  has  been  rejected 
by  State  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Leonard  C Boyle  Boyle  said  that  the  plan 
would  require  a training  course  for  officers 
and  that  only  illegal  immigrants  who  were 
convicted  of  felonies  could  be  deported 
Boughton  noted  that  an  influx  of  immi- 
grants has  strained  city  services  in  Danbury. 

MAINE  — A proposed  new  law  would 
require  certain  mentally  ill  people  to  take 
their  prescribed  medications  or  face  involun- 
tary commitment  to  a state  hospital.  The 
me'sure  is  said  to  have  the  support  of  a 
broad  coalition  of  law  enforcement  officials 
and  health  care  groups 

MARYLAND  — Prince  Georges  County 
police  Cpl.  Steven  F.  Gaughan,  41,  was  killed 
June  21  in  a gun  battle  while  chasing  a sus- 
pect who  jumped  out  of  a suspicious  car. 
Gaughan  chased  the  unidentified  suspect 
into  an  apartment  complex  and  the  two 
exchanged  fire  The  suspect  was  critically 
wounded.  Gaughan  was  from  a respected 
police  family.  His  father  and  three  uncles 
serve  with  the  Boston  Police  Department 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Carroll  City 
sheriff’s  officers  were  called  in  to  flush  out  a 
suspect  who  was  hiding  in  the  waste  tank 
beneath  a public  restroom.  Police  say  that 
Gary  Moody,  45,  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  had 
gotten  inside  the  womens  room  toilet  and 
stayed  there  undetected  until  a teen  using  the 
facility  looked  down  and  saw  him  looking 
back  up  at  her  Because  the  environment  is 
so  filthy,  police  said,  they  had  to  treat  Moody 
like  he  was  hazardous  matcnal. 

NEW  YORK  — The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  reportedly  told  narcotics 
officers  to  focus  on  major  busts  and  to  limit 
their  misdemeanor  arrests.  Some  officers 
told  Newsday  that  the  approach  has  made 
por  smokers  and  street-level  drug  sellers 
think  they  have  a free  pass  and  that  the  tactic 
flics  in  the  face  of  the  Broken  Windows 
theory  — a strategy  credited  with  greatly 
reducing  crime  in  the  city.  A spokesperson 
for  the  department  said  that  the  push  for 
bigger  arrests  is  just  a guideline 

A state  arbitration  panel  has  awarded  New 
York  City’s  22,500  patrol  officers  retroactive 
raises  of  about  $13,800  for  the  last  two  years. 
New  recruits,  however,  will  see  their  starting 
salaries  lowered  by  almost  $10,000.  While  in 
the  six-month  training  academy,  new  officers 
will  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  $25,100; 
their  salanes  will  jump  to  $32,700  when  they 
graduate  The  binding  arbitration  decision 
also  raises  the  maximum  salary  for  patrol 
officers  by  nearly  $5,500,  to  $59,588.  The 


arbitrator  said  lie  favored  awarding  -ftiir 

raise,  but  felt  that  doing  so  at  once  ■ !2 

have  been  "fiscally  lriesponsiblc." 

In  June,  NY'PD  officer  John  Ix>  announced 
that  he  had  become  NYPD  officer  June  Lo 
— the  first  known  transsexual  officer  in  the 
city.  Lo  said  that  she  was  taking  female  hor- 
mones and  would  be  undergoing  gender- 
altenng  surgery. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Pittsburgh  officials 
say  that  of  the  758  applicants  to  the  police 
bureau  who  passed  a recent  civil  service  test, 
16  percent  were  women  and  1 1 percent  were 
minorities,  up  from  12  percent  and  1 1 per- 
cent, respectively,  in  2001.  Personnel  Direc- 
tor Barbara  Parees  said,  it  is  unclear  how 
many  of  the  65  officers  due  to  enter  the 
academy  this  fall  will  be  women  or 
minorioes. 

Philadelphia  Police  Officer  Pans  Williams, 
52,  suffered  a fatal  heart  attack  June  21  while 
in  the  middle  of  a confrontation  between 
demonstrators  and  police  outside  a biotech- 
nology convention. 

The  Mayor’s  Community  PoLemg  Task  Force 
in  Bethlehem  issued  its  final  report  in  June, 
in  which  it  concluded  that  community  polic- 
ing works  but  could  be  improved.  Tl.e'task 
force  came  up  with  a list  of  short-termv' 
intermediate  and  long-term  goals.  Short  term 
goals  included  better  staffing  at  substations 
and  getting  volunteers  to  help  i..  those  sub- 
stations. Intermediate  and  long-term  goals 
include  recruiting  more  volunteers  and  offic- 
ers for  community  policing,  and  creating 
performance  appraisals. 


FLORIDA  — On  June  15,  three  Miami 
Shores  police  cruisers  parked  in  a fenced  lot 
were  firebombed.  No  suspects  weie  publicly 
identified 

A medical  examiner  has  ruled  that  1 Ioracc 
Owens,  who  died  from  cardiac  arrest  after 
being  shocked  by  a Taser  stun  gun  by 
Broward  County  sheriff’s  deputies,  had  co- 
caine in  his  system.  Owens  had  broken  into  a 
home  and  then  struggled  with  deputies  who 
tned  to  arrest  him.  His  death  was  ruled  an 
accident. 

Gov  Jeb  Bush  has  signed  into  law  a bill  that 
permits  police  to  seize  the  cars  of  owners 
who  repeatedly  race  on  public  streets.  Those 
found  guilt)’  of  the  first-degree  misdemeanor 
can  also  be  punished  by  up  to  a year  in  jail 
and  fined  $1,000. 

In  June,  the  Bradenton  police  launched  “Op- 
eration Sunshine,”  an  anti-graffiti  initiative  in 
which  police  supervisors  arc  equipped  with 
cans  of  graffiti  remover  and  quick  access  to 
paint  for  covering  up  graffiti.  Police  are 
expected  to  appear  in  person  to  take  reports 
and  cover  up  markings  within  72  hours  of  a 
complaint. 

On  July  1,  a statewide  law  took  effect  that 
restricts  the  volume  of  car  stereos.  Any 
music  that  can  be  heard  from  25  feet  away  or 
more  is  a viobtion  and  the  driver  will  be 


subject  lo  a fine  of  $68.50.  Maj.  Ernesto 
Duarlc  of  the  Fionda  Highway  Patrol  noted 
that  LLnng  music  decreases  a person's  ability 
:.■>  hear  horns  or  sirens. 

GEOPGIA  — Sales  of  Photo  Blocker,  a 
spray  that  is  supposed  to  distort  license  pbte 
numbers  being  caught  on  red-light  cameras, 
are  said  to  be  brisk  in  Gwinnett  County, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  spray  does  not  work 
with  the  county’s  cameras.  As  of  July  1, 
anyone  who  uses  a plastic  license  plate  cover 
designed  to  do  the  same  thing  will  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor 

A month  after  reopening  the  notorious  At- 
bnta  child  killings  case,  DeKalb  County 
Police  Chief  Louis  Graham  said  that  leads 
are  trickling  in.  Graham  says  he  has  long 
believed  in  the  innocence  of  Wayne  Will- 
iams, the  man  convicted  of  two  of  the  mur- 
ders and  blamed  for  22  others  that  took 
place  between  1979  and  1981  in  the  Atlanta 
area  Police  are  reinvestigaong  the  cases  of 
five  youngsters  among  the  29  victims. 

This  summer  the  Adanta  Police  department 
welcomed  back  its  mounted  division,  which 
had  been  disbanded  in  2002  for  budgetary 
reasons.  Assistant  Police  Chief  Alan  Dreher 
said  that  the  department  paid  for  the  renova- 
tions to  the  horse  barn  but  the  Adanta  Police 
Foundation  will  pay  for  the  horses.  Already, 

20  to' 30  officers  have  expressed  interest  in 
serving  on  the  horse  patrol. 

LOUISIANA  — Lee  Shelton,  a supervisor 
in  the  Felony  Theft  Division  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Police  Department,  was  arrested  June 
15  and  charged  with  interception  and  disclo- 
sure of  wire,  electronic,  and  oral  communi- 
cations, for  placing  a listening  device  in  the 
office  of  detectives.  When  asked  why  he 
planted  the  device,  Sheltpn  said  he  wanted  to 
find  out  “why  the  guys  did  not  like  him.” 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Dillon  police 
officers  Darren  Miles  and  Donnie  “Bubba” 
Gnmsley  have  been  fired  and  face  criminal 
charges,  as  state  agents  and  a prosecutor 
review  a videotape  of  a traffic  stop  in  which 
they  cursed  and  beat  a suspect.  The  seven- 
minutc  tape  appears  to  show  the  officers 
struggling  with  James  Anthony  Rhodes  and 
beating  him  in  the  arms  and  back  with  a 
flashlight  He  can  be  heard  pleading  “please 
stop  hitting  me.”  The  officers  claimed  that 
they  used  force  because  Rhodes  tried  to  run 
away  and  hit  one  of  the  officers 

VIRGINIA  — In  May,  Gov.  Mark  R. 

Warner  ordered  an  examination  of  the  state’s 
crime  lab  procedures  after  an  audit  found 
that  scientists  had  botched  DNA  tests  in  the 
1982  rape-murder  case  of  Earl  Washington 
Jr.  Washington  was  granted  a pardon  in  2000, 
just  days  before  his  execution  date. 


ILLINOIS  — Circuit  Judge  Leslie  Graves 
ruled  in  June  that  the  city  of  Springfield  does 
not  have  to  provide  reports  that  detail  the 
race  and  gender  of  all  city  employees  to  an 
attorney  representing  a group  of  black  police 
officers  who  filed  a federal  discrimination 
lawsuit  against  the  city. 

Police  had  issued  an  Amber  Alert  but  it  was 


amateur  sleuthing  that  found  a missing  8- 
year-old  boy  in  Centralia  in  June  The  boy’s 
mother  called  a family  fnend,  Alena  Morns, 
panicked  that  her  son  had  left  on  a bike  nde 
with  a 12-year-old  friend  and  had  not  re- 
turned after  three  hours.  Morns  mobilized 
acquaintances  and  started  a search  that  even- 
tually led  her  to  a man,  Robbie  Foster,  whom 
the  older  boy  liked  to  spend  time  with.  When 
the  mob  appeared  at  Foster’s  home,  the 
missing  boy  ran  out  in  terror.  Foster  had 
offered  the  child  methamphetamine  and  then 
raped  him,  exposing  the  boy  to  HIV. 

Former  East  St.  Louis  police  officer  Pierre 
Cochran,  42,  pleaded  guilty  June  16  to  two 
federal  counts  of  felony  wire  fraud  for  using 
his  cell  phone  in  a scam  to  extort  money 
from  a prostitute’s  customers.  Cochran  and 
the  prostitute  arranged  that  her  customers 
would  be  arrested  and  Cochran  would  then 
accept  bribes  in  exchange  for  not  taking 
them  to  jail. 

State  trooper  Jeremy  M.  Dozier  has  been 
suspended  and  charged  with  misconduct 
after  allegedly  ordering  a couple  to  stnp 
down  to  their  underwear  during  a traffic 
stop.  The  couple  had  been  parked  in  their  car 
when  Dozier  pulled  up  and  ordered  them  to 
take  a Breathalyzer  test.  After  telling  the 
woman  that  she  failed,  he  ordered  the  two  to 
take  off  their  clothes.  When  Dozier  stepped 
away  from  the  car,  they  fled.  The  young 
man’s  parents  later  contacted  the  police. 

Sangamon  County’s  eight  animal  control 
officers  will  be  issued  Tasers  to  protect 
themselves  against  dangerous  animals.  Jim 
Stone,  director  of  the  county  Department  of 
Public  Health,  said  that  a policy  is  already  in 
place  stating  that  the  weapons  are  to  be  used 
for  self  defense  and  not  as  punishment 

INDIANA  — The  Plymouth  Common 
Council  voted  to  amend  the  city’s  salary 
ordinance  so  that  its  two  detectives,  who 
work  on  call  24  hours  a day  and  seven  days  a 
week,  will  now  receive  one  incentive  day  off 
per  month  for  their  work.  Police  Chief  Jim 
Cox  said  that  the  compensation  will  nots 
affect  the  budget  because  when  one  detective 
has  a day  off,  the  other  will  cover  the  hours 

KENTUCKY  — Fulton  County  Sheriff 
Bobby  Hopper  had  to  arrest  his  own  son  on 
methamphetamine  charges  for  the  second 
time  in  a month  on  June  7 after  finding  him 
making  the  drug  on  a farm.  The  son’s  wife 
and  two  other  people  were  also  arrested. 

MICHIGAN  — A judge  has  turned  down  a 
request  by  the  Police  Officers  Association  of 
Michigan  to  prevent  the  financially-strapped 
city  of  Mount  Clemens  from  disbanding  its 
police  department.  The  city  will  contract 
with  the  Macomb  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment to  provide  police  protection  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $2  1 million  The  city  cur- 
rendy  spends  $3.5  million  a year  for  its  26 
officers.  Sheriff  Mark  Hackel  said  that  he 
would  hire  many  of  the  city’s  officers. 

OHIO  — Village  council  members  in 
Woodmcre,  a predominantly  black  commu- 
nity, have  refused  to  settle  a discrimination 
case  brought  by  police  officers  Amy  Mengay 
and  Timothy  Ellis,  who  says  they  were  fired 
last  year  because  they  are  white  The  U.S. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  officers'  nghts  were  vio- 
lated and  ordered  the  village  to  make  a setde- 
menr,  but  the  village’s  law  director  said  the 
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circumstances  of  their  firings  are  unique. 

The  Columbus  Police  Crime  Lab  has  won 
accreditation  from  the  American  Society  of 
Crime  Lab  Directors/Laboratory  Accredita- 
tion Board-International.  The  lab  took  about 
18  months  to  implement  changes  in  order  to 
meet  the  board’s  250  requirements. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Officials  in  Ohio 
County  have  decided  that  it  is  acceptable  for 
schools  to  call  police  when  students  get  out 
of  control  and  that  handcuffing  children 
even  as  young  as  age  7 is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. In  the  spring,  a police  chief  bnefly 
handcuffed  a first-grader  at  the  Bethlehem 
Elementary  School  when  the  child  became 
unruly  and  kicked  at  him.  School  employees 
will  get  training  in  better  dealing  with  disor- 
derly students 

WISCONSIN  — Anyone  possessing  certain 
hazardous  substances,  including  household 
products,  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  markers, 
glue,  and  propellants,  with  the  intent  of 
getting  stoned  would  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, under  a bill  passed  by  the  state 
Assembly  June  16. 

Dane  County  officials  are  reporting  a rise  in 
gang  acavity  among  Hispanic  youths.  The 
surge  is  tied  to  a 150  percent  increase  in  the 
local  Hispanic  population  in  the  1990s  and 
the  number  of  vulnerable  adolescents.  Ten- 
sions between  newly  arrived  and  established 
Hisparucs  have  also  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem. Officials  maintain  that  while  senous 
incidents  are  still  rare,  there  have  been  warn- 
ing signs  like  increases  in  gang  graffiti  and 
dnve-by  shootings,  and  more  members  being 
recruited  at  earlier  ages. 


IOWA  — At  the  manslaughter  trial  of 
Shelby  County  sheriff’s  deputy  Chad  Butler, 
Steve  I|ames,  who  trams  officers  on  the  use 
of  force,  testified  that  Buder  violated  his 
own  agency’s  procedures  on  high-speed 
pursuits.  Buder  is  charged  in  connection  with 
the  fatal  shooting  of  a man  after  a chase. 
Ijames,  the  assistant  chief  of  police  in 
Springfield,  Mo  , said  that  the  Shelby  County 
department’s  policy  clearly  states  that  a high- 
speed chase  is  only  warranted  if  the  driver  or 
vehicle  is  wanted  for  a federal  crime.  How- 
ever, after  looking  at  a video  of  the  incident, 
l|ames  added  that  the  suspect’s  manner  was 
unusual  and  that  it  looked  like  he  was  reach- 
ing for  something  when  Butler  shot  him 

MINNESOTA  — The  St  Paul  Police  De- 
partment has  organized  a special  gang  unit  in 
response  to  an  influx  of  new  gangs,  more 
graffiti  and  an  increase  in  gang  recruitment 
efforts.  The  unit  will  have  four  sergeants  and 
eight  officers  by  September.  Besides  enforce- 
ment, the  unit  will  work  with  community 
organizations  that  give  children  alternauves 
to  gang  membership  and  will  help  current 
members  leave  the  lifestyle. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  Police  Chief  Joe 
Mokwa  said  that  the  two  officers  who  used 
pepper  spray  on  a 69-ycar-old  woman  dunng 
a June  7 confrontation  will  be  disciplined. 

The  officers  were  at  the  woman’s  home  in 


search  of  her  grandson,  who  was  wanted  for 
questioning  in  a murder  case. 

A Jackson  County  jury  found  the  Fc.J  Mj- 
tor  Co.  not  accountable  for  a fiery  cr_sh 
killed  one  state  trooper  and  severely  injured 
another  Instead,  the  jury  blamed  the  driver 
of  the  truck  that  slammed  into  the  troopers’ 
Crown  Victoria,  causing  it  to  explode  into 
flames.  Attorneys  for  the  victims’  families 
argued  that  the  design  of  the  Crown  Victoria 
and  the  placement  of  its  fuel  tank  contrib- 
uted to  the  explosion. 

Kansas  City  police  say  the  homicide  total 
may  break  100  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years.  Capt.  Vince  Cannon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  department's  Murder  Squad, 
said  that  many  of  the  killings  are  fueled  by 
the  drug  trade.  Cannon  said  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Assault 
Squad,  from  two  to  eight,  should  help,  as  an 
assault  is  often  a failed  homicide. 

Kansas  City  prosecutor  Michael  Sanders 
acknowledged  that  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  going  through  the  Jackson 
County  drug  court  is  not  a reflection  of  a 
decreasing  drug  trade,  but  rather  a change  in 
his  definition  of  which  cases  are  worth  pros- 
ecuting. Sanders  said  that  the  change  is  part 
of  a general  move  away  from  zero-tolerance 
law  enforcement.  Cases  of  minor  possession 
offenses,  he  said,  are  better  handled  by  the 
municipal  court. 

Gov.  Matt  Blunt  signed  legislauon  June  15 
that  places  new  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
medicines  containing  ephednne  or  pseu- 
doephednne,  which  can  be  used  to  make 
methamphetamine.  The  new  law  will  require 
anyone  purchasing  the  medicines  to  be  18  or 
over,  show  photo  identification  and  sign  a 
log.  Also,  the  drugs  will  be  placed  behind  the 
pharmacy  counter  to  be  sold  only  by  the 
pharmacists  and  their  technicians  and  quan- 
tity limits  will  be  enforced. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  Northern  Plains 
Safe  Trails  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force, 
which  is  made  up  of  state,  local,  federal  and 
tribal  officers,  arrested  16  people  on  drug 
charges  on  June  20,  in  the  culmination  of  a 
yearlong  undercover  investigation  around  the 
state’s  Naove  American  reservations.  The 
task  force  targeted  a loose  affiliation  of 
people  who  were  bringing  in  and  selling 
marijuana  and  methamphetanune 


COLORADO  — Denver  Police  Officer 


Donald  Voung,  a recipient  of  the  police 
Medal  of  Honor  and  other  awards,  was  shot 
and  killed  and  another  officer  wounded 
while  they  were  working  off-duty  as  security 
guards  at  a west  Denver  party  in  May. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  New  Mexico  has  sus- 
pended its  chapter  in  Las  Cruces  after  learn- 
ing that  a board  member,  Clifford  Alford, 
was  heading  the  formation  of  the  state’s 
Minuteman-style  organization.  An  attorney 
for  the  ACLU  said  that  the  suspension  was  a 
move  to  ensure  that  Alford  no  longer  had 


authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  ACLU. 

rZL'IAS  — The  Dallas  Police  Department 
bacr.mc  the  17th  agency  in  the  Dal- 
1-s/fwil  Worth  area  to  join  the  CrimcWcb 
Network,  an  on-line  service  used  by  police 
agencies  to  email  information  about  missing 
children,  homeland  security,  and  major 
crimes  to  subscribers  The  system  allows 
subscribers  to  select  their  areas  of  interest 
and  the  types  of  alerts  they  want  to  receive. 

Donald  P Mauro,  43,  a former  Conroe  Inde- 
pendent School  District  police  officer,  was 
sentenced  June  17  to  160  years  in  pnson 
after  being  convicted  of  sexually  assaulting 
four  students. 

Marjorie  Bennett,  the  39-year-old  niece  of 
San  Antonio  Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Pittman,  was  charged  with  perjury  for  alleg- 
edly lying  on  a police  report  that  Pittman 
raped  her.  Pittman,  who  denied  the  allega- 
tions, was  cleared  of  wrongdoing  after  an 
investigation  by  the  police  department  and 
the  Bexar  County  district  attorney’s  office 

Austin  Police  Chief  Stan  Knee  was  subject  to 
some  angry  outcries  and  calls  from  residents 
for  his  resignation  after  a fatal  shooting  of  a 
teenager  by  a police  officer  on  June  9 Top 
city  leaders  continue  to  express  strong  sup- 
port for  Knee,  who  has  led  the  Austin  de- 
psfrdaent  since  1997.  Federal  authonties  have 
launched  an  investigauon  into  the  recent 
incident. 

Former  Balcones  Heights  police  officer 
Dwaun  Jabbar  Guidry  was  sentenced  to 
nearly  39  years  in  jail  for  raping  a woman  and 
sexually  molesung  five  others  while  on  duty. 
The  rape  victim  accused  Guidry  of  pulling 
her  and  her  boyfriend  over  in  their  vehicle 
He  then  drove  her  to  a wooded  area  and 
raped  her  in  the  back  of  his  patrol  car.  The 
Gve  other  women  say  they  were  pulled  over 
at  a convenience  store  after  a night  of  heavy 
drinking.  They  were  detained  by  Guidry  and 
another  officer,  who  took  them  to  the  police 
station  and  molested  them. 

Although  investigators  recovered  over  14 
million  in  stolen  livestock  and  equipment  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  last  year,  they  say  that 
represents  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
increasing  level  of  catde  rustling  due  to  the 
nsing  price  of  beef,  the  large  number  of 
“absentee  ranchers”  who  are  not  around  to 
guard  their  herds,  and  many  smaller  ranchers 
who  are  not  branding  their  catde. 


CALIFORNIA  — On  June  13,  a man  was 
shot  in  the  head  while  driving  on  the  Long 
Beach  Freeway  in  Lynwood.  The  shooting, 
which  followed  a dispute  at  a night  club, 
bnngs  to  at  least  seven  the  number  of  free- 
way shootings  since  March.  Police  suspect  at 
least  one  of  the  shooungs  to  be  gang-related. 

In  an  outgrowth  of  a May  2004  confronta- 
uon,  the  FBI  is  looking  into  allegations  that 
Hcrmosa  Beach  police  officers  used  exces- 
sive force  and  falsely  arrested  three  people 


— Diana  Myers,  Robert  Nolan  and  Joel  Silva 

— all  of  whom  were  later  acquitted  by  a jury 
The  police  say  the  three  were  blocking  a 
patrol  car  and  when  a sergeant  honked  for 
them  to  move,  one  of  them  struck  the  patrol 
cars  hood  and  all  started  yelling  profanities. 
An  officer  said  that  he  took  Nolan  to  the 
ground  when  he  resisted  arrest. 

A judge  has  granted  a request  by  the  Los 
Angeles  city  attorney’s  gang  unit  for  an  in- 
junction that  would  curb  the  activities  of  10 
street  gangs  in  a downtown  area,  where  gang 
members  have  committed  roughly  one  mur- 
der every  six  weeks  since  March  2003  Mem- 
bers of  the  gangs  arc  restricted  from  associ- 
ating in  public.  The  injunction  is  the  thud  of 
its  kind  obtained  by  the  unit 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department’s  flex- 
ible work  schedule,  which  allows  officers  to 
work  three  12-hour  shifts  or  four  10-hour 
shifts  per  week,  got  mixed  reviews  in  a re- 
cent report  issued  by  City  Administrative 
Officer  BUI  Fujioka.  The  schedule  has  served 
as  a recruitment  tool  and  morale  booster  and 
has  caused  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
officers  calling  in  sick.  Overtime  for  officers 
testifying  in  court,  however,  has  increased  by 
14.4  percent. 

A California  Highway  Patrol’s  fraud  unit, 
created  to  crackdown  on  "Chief's  Dis- 
ease”— where  high-ranking  officials  make 
late-carccr  injury  claims  to  maximize  retire- 
ment income  — has  faded  to  nab  any  chiefs 
so  far.  The  crackdown  came  after  a Sacra- 
mento Bee  investigation  found  that  80  per- 
cent of  chiefs  file  workers’  compensation 
claims  within  two  years  of  theu  retirements, 
often  qualifying  them  for  medical  pensions 
and  shielding  half  of  their  income  from 
taxes.  Two  cases  have  been  buUt  against  a 
Shasta  County  emergency  dispatcher  and  a 
Coalinga  officer. 

IDAHO  — Veteran  FBI  agent  William  Buie, 
64,  was  sentenced  to  a year  in  pnson  June  13 
after  pleading  guUty  to  possession  of  chUd 
pornography.  Buie  told  agents  with  the  Utah 
Internet  Crimes  Against  Chddrcn  Task  Force 
that  he  learned  to  access  Web  sites  with  cluld 
pornography  in  a seminar  on  preventing 
chUd  exploitation. 

A second  group  of  volunteers  has  been 
sworn  in  by  Kootenai  County  Sheriff  Rocky 
Watson  after  a four-month-long  Citizens  on 
Patrol  training  course.  The  new  unit  is  made 
up  of  volunteers  from  Bayvicw  and  Athol 
who,  though  unarmed,  wear  uniforms,  drive 
patrol  cars,  direct  traffic,  check  on  elderly 
residents  and  assist  in  searches.  Watson  said 
he  got  the  idea  for  the  program  from  Spo- 
kane County,  Wash.,  Shenff  Mark  Sterk  as  a 
way  to  stretch  resources 

OREGON  — More  than  10,000  registered 
users  of  medical  marijuana  have  produced  a 
surplus  of  $1  1 million  in  state  coffers  Law- 
makers have  voted  to  use  $900,000  of  the 
funds  to  pay  for  other  human  services. 

WASHINGTON  — A man  carrying  what 
appeared  to  be  a hand  grenade  was  shot  to 
death  June  20  when  he  tned  to  get  past  sccu- 
nty  at  the  federal  courthouse  in  downtown 
Seatde  and  made  threats.  U.S.  Marshal  Enc 
Robertson  said  that  the  enure  building  was 
evacuated  while  the  bomb  squad  tned  to 
determine  whether  it  was  safe.  A backpack 
strapped  to  the  man’s  chest  did  not  contain 
any  explosive  device. 
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Well,  blow  me  down: 


Breath-testing  unit  under  fire  in  Mississippi 


A Mississippi  municipal  court  judge  dc- 
. c lined  in  June  to  rule  On  whether  a new 
breath-testing  device  that  police  had  been 
hoping  to  use  over  the  July  4 weekend  vio- 
lated a defendant's  constitutional  rights. 

Police  used  the  Intoxilyzcr  8000  when 
they  arrested  Albert  G Barnett  on  April  3 
after  he  crashed  his  car  Barnett  blew  once 
into  the  machine,  but  refused  to  blow  again. 
Prosecutors  said  the  machine  did  not  register 
the  exhalation. 

Tlic  Intoxilyzcr  8000  is  meant  to  replace 
the  older  Intoxilyzcr  5000.  Each  of  the  250 
machines  costs  about  $8,000,  they  were  paid 
for  by  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Public 
Safety  with  a federal  grant  One  advantage  is 
their  portability.  Unlike  the  older,  heavier 
machines  that  had  to  be  lugged  around  in 
vans,  the  8000's  look  like  oversize  gray 
lunchboxcs  Another  advantage  is  its  speed. 
Data  from  a driver's  license  and  an  officer's 
identification  card  can  be  input  by  swiping 
the  cards,  and  the  8000  has  its  own  printer 
and  forms. 

“When  you’re  through  running  a good 
test  with  the  5000  you  end  up  with  between 
20  and  30  minutes  of  paperwork,”  Staff  Sgt. 
Roger  Blackmon  of  the  state  Highway  Patrol 
told  The  Associated  Press.  “When  you  get 
through  with  the  test  (on  the  8000)  in  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes,  the  instrument 
prints  all  the  forms  you  need  " 

The  8000  is  currently  used  in  at  least 
three  states:  Ohio,  Utah  and  Arizona  High- 
way Patrol  and  local  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers in  Mississippi  arc  being  trained  on  it,  as 
are  officers  in  Florida. 

“It  provided  accurate  and  reliable  results 
on  all  those  evaluations,"  said  Laura  Barfield, 
alcohol  testing  program  manager  for  the 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement, 
told  The  AP  "It's  good  science.” 

Florida  recently  completed  its  tests  and 
expected  to  have  the  8000s  in  use  this  sum- 
mer 

The  8000  docs  require,  however,  that 
suspects  blow  twice  into  the  machine.  It 
records  the  lowest  reading  and  prints  out  a 
report.  That  is  where  prosecutors  ran  into 

Good  help  is  hard  to  keep: 


Low  salaries  and  high  caseloads  arc  forc- 
ing young  prosecutors  from  the  Richmond. 

\ a , Commonwealth’s  Attorney’s  office  to 
strike  out  on  their  own  — often  using  what 
they  have  learned  at  their  former  jobs  against 
their  less  seasoned  replacements,  say  officials. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  as  much  as 
a 30  percent  turnover  rate  among  junior 
prosecutors. 

‘These  arc  guys  who  would  have  enjoyed 
staying  as  prosecutors,”  Learned  Barry,  head 
of  homicide  prosecuuons  under  former 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney  David  Hicks,  told 
The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  "Instead 
they’re  out  there  going  against  us  ” 


trouble  on  the  Barnett  case 

Batcsville  Municipal  Court  Judge  Pro 
I'em  Jay  Wcstfaul,  who  presided  over  the 
Barnett  case,  questioned  whether  the  auto- 
mated machines  deprived  suspected  drunk 
drivers  of  their  due  process  rights,  and 
whether  current  Mississippi  laws  required 
that  the  5000s  be  used. 

According  to  Barnett’s  attorney,  Thomas 
Womble,  the  officer  who  pulled  Barnett  over 
did  not  explain  to  him  that  he  needed  to 
blow  twice  into  the  machine 

"At  least  the  way  it  was  admimslcred  in 
this  situation,  it  presumes  an  individual  on 


Hicks,  who  has  served  as  Common- 
wealth’s Attorney  in  Richmond  since  1994, 
chose  not  to  run  for  rc-cicction.  Michael 
Hernng,  an  attorney  in  private  practice  and 
the  president  of  the  Richmond  Bar  Associa- 
tion, will  take  over  as  the  city’s  top  prosecu- 
tor on  Jan.  1. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Richmond’s 
prosecutors  have  had  a starting  salary  of 
S43.000.  It  is  also  among  the  busiest  com- 
monwealth attorney’s  office  in  the  state 
Some  3,000  to  3,500  felony  prosecutions  arc 
handled  there  each  year,  not  including  juve- 
nile crimes 

By  companson,  recent  law  school  gradu- 


the  street  knows  how  this  test  is  going  to 
operate,  knows  they  are  going  to  have  to  give 
two  samples  and  if  they  don’t  comply  with  it 
completely  they  are  automatically  convicted,” 
he  told  The  AP. 

In  his  ruling,  Wcstfaul  said  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  make  new  law  by  ruling  on  whether 
the  defendant’s  statutory  rights  had  been 
violated.  Thus,  no  precedent  would  be  set 
regarding  the  device 

Since  Westfaul  dismissed  all  charges 
against  Barnett,  there  was  no  reason  to  rule 
on  whether  use  of  the  Intoxilyzcr  8000  had 
violated  his  statutory  rights,  he  wrote. 


ates  earn  $50,000  to  $55,000  a year  as  pros- 
ecutors in  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  counties. 

Richmond  has  suffered  because  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  allocated 
by  the  city  to  supplement  state  funding, 
according  to  officials.  For  a staff  of  74 
people,  including  35  lawyers,  the  state  sup- 
plies the  commonwealth  attorney’s  office 
with  $2  4 million  a year;  the  city  kicks  in 
roughly  $1  2 million. 

By  contrast,  Hanover  County  allocated 
$621,354  to  supplement  funding  for  an  of- 
fice of  12  employees,  including  seven  pros- 
ecutors. And  in  Hennco  Count)',  some  $2  7 
million  was  set  aside  to  help  fund  an  office 
of  22  prosecutors  and  32  other  employees. 

Hicks  told  The  Times  Dispatch  that  the 
commonwealth  attorney’s  office  had  never 
been  affiliated  with  the  city’s  pay  system 
because  "we  never  had  a commitment  from 
the  city  that  we  would  have  competitive 
salaries  within  the  city  or  the  region.” 

Joining  the  pay  system  might  be  a good 
idea  now.  with  a new  municipal  government, 
if  it  could  guarantee  a greater  financial  com- 
mitment to  help  prosecute  crime,  said  I licks. 


‘This  court  is  not  'active'  in  nature  and 
will  defer  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  in  the  making  of 
the  law,”  Westfaul  said 

The  ruling  will  not  affect  law 
enforcement’s  plan  to  move  forward  with 
using  the  Intoxilyzer  8000,  said  Batesville 
City  Attorney  Parker  Still 

"They  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  continue 
to  use  it  It  will  be  probably  challenged 
again,  though,”  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "Everyone  in  the  state  knows  about  it 
now.  What’s  going  to  have  to  happen  is  a 
higher  court  is  going  to  have  to  rule  on  it.  I’d 
look  for  a surrogate  court  |udge  to  rule  on  it, 
or  maybe  it  could  make  it  up  to  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi." 

Barnett  was  charged  with  failure  to  abide 
by  the  state’s  implied  consent  law  Judge 
Westfaul  said  it  was  the  court’s  opinion  that 
an  injury  sustained  during  the  accident  pre- 
vented the  defendant  from  providing  a sec- 
ond sample  to  the  arresting  officer  Barnett 
had  knocked  a tooth  our  during  the  accident 
and  was  bleeding  profusely. 

Westfaul  dismissed  the  charge  since  the 
defendant,  although  willing,  was  unable  to 
give  an  adequate  breath  analysis. 

The  judge  also  said  he  could  not  find 
beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  Barnett 
had  been  impaired  to  the  extent  required  to 
be  charged  with  a DUI 

“In  the  case  at  bar,  the  state  was  unable  to 
prove  its  case  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  rule  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  of  the  state  as  they 
related  to  the  use  of  the  Intoxilyzcr  8000,” 
Westfaul  wrote. 

Still  said  he  thought  the  case  was  cut  and 
dried.  Barnett  was  arrested  after  hitting  a 
tractor  A can  of  beer  was  found  in  his  car, 
and  he  admitted  to  drinking. 

“I  thought  it  was  a pretty  open-and-shut 
case,”  he  told  The  AP.  “When  you  don’t  have 
an  Intoxilyzcr  test  results  to  review,  you  fall 
back  on  the  common  law,  wluch  is  what  the 
officer  observes.  That’s  what  the  law  was 
before  all  these  Intoxilyzers  came  about." 


problems 

Former  Virginia  Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder 
became  mayor  last  year,  capturing  80  percent 
of  the  vote  in  Richmond’s  first  citywide 
election  for  the  office  in  60  years 

The  commonwealth  attorney’s  office 
seems  to  be  caught  between  a rock  and  a 
hard  place  It  can  either  force  its  career  pros- 
ecutors to  handle  murders,  rapes  and  other 
violent  crimes  — risking  burnout  — or  it 
can  assign  inexperienced  prosecutors  to 
cases  where  they  will  be  met  by  tough  crimi- 
nal defense  attorneys. 

“It  takes  three  years  to  train  a prosecu- 
tor,” Barry  said. 

Instead  of  staying  five  to  seven  years, 
many  leave  right  after  they  are  trained. 

“I  would  have  stayed  a long  time,"  said 
Vaughn  Jones,  a 34-year-old  lawyer  who 
opened  his  own  practice  after  nearly  five 
years  as  a prosecutor.  "But  at  some  point,  the 
money  does  pull  you.  You  reach  a point 
where  job  satisfaction  alone  does  not  pay  the 
$90,000  in  student  loans  which  most  lawyers 
have.” 


Central  £>ooking: 

|n  a special  supplement,  LELN  takes  another  look 
at  the  latest  in  the  literature  of  law  enforcement. 

Coding  up  in  the  5cptemk>er  issue  ofLLN. 
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Police  force  has  a monkey  on  its  back 

Unconfirmed  reports  of  SWAT  primate  haunt  Mesa  P.D. 


A misleading  article  published  in  April  by  a local 
newspaper  about  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Police  Department,  its 
SWAT  team  and  a monkey  turned  the  agency  into  the  butt 
of  jokes  from  California  to  the  Netherlands  for  months, 
officials  now  say. 

It  all  started  when  the  department  approved  a request 
by  The  East  Valley  Tnbune  to  have  one  of  its  reporters 
attend  Mesa’s  nationally-recognized  SWAT  school,  said  Sgt. 
Chuck  Trapani,  the  department’s  spokesman. 

While  there,  reporter  Kristina  Davis  heard  officers  talk 
about  “the  SWAT  monkey,”  a kind  of  inside  joke,  Trapani 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  She  also  met  Officer  Sean 
Truelove,  a team  member  who  serves  as  the  unit’s  technical 
consultant  Two  years  ago,  said  Trapani,  Truelove  brought 
to  his  lieutenant  an  idea  he  had  for  training  a capuchin 
monkey  to  do  reconnaissance  work. 

Given  permission  to  follow  up  on  the  idea,  Truelove 
sought  guidance  from  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  as  to  the  project’s  cost  and  feasibility, 
according  to  a department  statement.  He  filed  a grant 
proposal  seeking  $100,000  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  purchase  a monkey,  feed  it  and  maintain  it.  He 


never  heard  back  from  the  agency,  said  Trapani. 

In  Davis’s  article,  Truelove  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
highly-intelligent  capuchin  could  be  trained  to  unlock  doors, 
search  buildings  and  find  suicide  victims.  The  monkey, 
dressed  in  a Kevlar  vest  and  provided  with  a mounted 
camera,  could  go  places  that  neither  officers  nor  robots 
could,  according  to  the  story. 

“Everybody  laughs  about  it  until  they  really  start  thinking 
about  it,"  said  Truelove. 

But  no  one  was  laughing  in  Mesa  after  the  story  was 
picked  up  by  The  Associated  Press  wire  service. 

While  Davis’s  story  did  not  say  that  Mesa  police  actually 
have  a SWAT  monkey,  the  story  took  on  a life  of  its  own.  By 
the  next  day,  the  agency  was  fielding  calls  from  New  York, 
Holland  and  around  the  globe.  It  got  calls  from  “Good 
Morning,  America”  and  the  Larry  King  show.  Department 
officials  were  reading  that  their  SWAT  unit  was  looking  into 
buying  a capuchin.  A small  item  even  ran  in  the  June  2005 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

“Everyone  thought  we  had  a SWAT  monkey  on  our 
team,”  said  Trapani. 

The  ammal-nghts  organization  PEI  A,  he  said,  wanted  the 


agency  to  sign  a guarantee  that  it  would  never  use  a 
pnmatc. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it 

“We  had  to  put  up  with  practical  jokes  from  the  radio 
stations  calling  our  [emergency]  communication  center 
basically  harassing  our  operators  with  the  SWAT  monkey 
deal,”  he  told  LEN. 

Mesa  was  ndiculcd  by  John  Stewart  on  “The  Daily 
Show,”  and  by  David  Lcttcrman.  Even  the  Arabic  TV 
network  Al-Jazeeru  had  a story  about  die  monkey  on  its 
web  site. 

What  really  burned  the  department,  though,  said 
Trapani,  is  that  The  Tribune  never  bothered  to  call  and 
confirm  the  story.  It  ran  with  it  using  Truelove  as  its  only 
source.  Had  it  called  him,  Trapani  said,  he  would  have  told 
the  newspaper  that  it  was  just  one  officer  who  went  to  his 
supervisor  with  an  idea. 

For  its  part.  The  Tribune  has  refused  to  print  a 
clarification,  he  said. 

“It  was  unfair  reporting  and  the  way  the  media  latched 
onto  it  without  confirming  anything  was  unfair,”  said 
Trapani. 

' 


Don't  touch  that  dial! 

Police  make  presence  felt  on  local  cable  TV 


Whether  driven  by  a desire  to  educate 
viewers  or  to  promote  the  department,  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  numerous  cities  and 
counties  around  the  nation  are  making  use 
of  their  local  cable-access  stations. 

“I  have  opened  up  the  public  to  the  local 
police  department  we  have  a great  rapport 
with  the  public,”  Officer  Tim  Tuttle  of  the 
Rutland,  Vt , Police  Department  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “We’re  here  for  them, 
and  they’re  here  for  us.” 

Tuttle,  who  is  the  only  full-time  commu- 
nity policing  officer  in  the  state,  revived  a 15- 
minute  program  on  Rutland’s  Channel  15  in 
May.  In  its  heyday,  the  show  had  been  done 
in  coordination  with  the  Rutland  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  and  had  featured  the 
jurisdiction’s  Most  Wanted  fugitives.  When 
Tuttle  took  it  over,  however,  it  had  not  aired 
in  at  least  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Nfost  Wanted  list,  Tutde 
intends  to  play  segments  from  videos  shot  by 
officers  on  their  cruisers’  video  recorders 
One  clip  shows  the  high-speed  pursuit  and 
arrest  last  year  of  convicted  felon  Matthew 
LaFaso.  Police  captured  him  after  LaFaso 
crashed  his  stolen  pick-up  truck  into  a build- 
ing. A gun  stolen  from  an  officer’s  home  in 
2002  and  a Rutland  police  badge  were 
among  the  possessions  found  in  LaFaso’s 
vehicle. 

But  Tuttle  said  he  does  not  want  to  show 
action  shots  exclusively. 

“The  public  loves  that  stuff,  but  we  don’t 
want  people  out  there  to  go  out  and  think 
they  can  get  on  local  TV  by  trying  to  outrun 
the  police,”  he  said.  “That’s  very  dangerous  ” 
In  the  future,  the  show  will  include  a 
dedication  to  Rutland’s  deceased  officers 
from  the  1940s  and  1950s,  said  Tuttle.  He  is 
also  working  on  a video  about  the  depart- 
ment itself,  he  told  LEN. 

About  the  program,  Tuttle  said:  “I  did 
it  so  that  they  [the  public]  could  see  what 
the  Rutland  City  police  are  doing  for  them 
and  they  can  understand.” 

The  New  Berlin  Police  Department  in 
Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  has  also  launched  a 
program  on  its  city’s  local  cable  channel,  TV’ 
25.  “Mission  Possible”  aired  for  the  first  time 
in  March;  it  will  be  shown  every  few  weeks. 


County  law  enforcement  has  had  its  own 
monthly  call-in  show,  “Police  Beat,”  since 
1997  Each  of  the  hour-long  programs  has  a 
guest,  and  provides  viewers  with  crime- 
prevention  tips  and  instruction  on  how  not 
to  become  a crime  victim.  A regular  feature 
is  “Stump  the  Cop,”  where  callers  try  to 
stump  officers  on  laws.  So  far,  the  officers 
have  won,  said  Sgt.  Mike  Hokenson,  who 
frequendy  appears  on  the  show. 

New  Berlin's  “Mission  Possible”  will  also 
provide  tips  on  crime  prevention,  but  it  will 
be  just  a half-hour  long  and  air  every  few 
weeks.  One  of  its  regular  features  will  be 
“CSI:  New  Berlin”  with  Detective  Ryan  Park. 
Viewers  will  see  how  police  lift  fingerprints 
from  soda  cans  and  documents,  and  how 
DNA  evidence  is  gathered,  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel  reported. 

Another  difference  between  the  New 
Berlin  and  Waukesha  County  shows  is  that 
the  technical  side  of  “Mission  Possible”  is 
handled  by  two  lieutenants,  Mike  Glider  and 
Phil  Kiedrowski,  instead  of  TV  25’s  staff 
Kicdrowski,  a 30-year  veteran  who  oversees 
New  Berlin’s  training  division,  is  the  camera- 
man. Glider,  a third-shift  patrol  commander 
with  20  years  on  the  |ob,  is  the  producer 
Gilder  told  The  Journal  Sentinel  that  he 
hoped  eventually  to  have  all  of  the 
department’s  officers  on  the  show. 

‘There  are  such  intelligent,  talented 
people  I work  with  every  day,”  he  told  the 
paper.  “No  one  gets  to  see  that.” 

In  its  first  four  episodes,  “Mission  Pos- 
sible” — which  always  starts  with  the  unmis- 
takable theme  music  to  “Mission:  Impos- 
sible” — discussed  a speed  reduction  miua- 
tive  and  teen  issues  such  as  underage 
dnnking,  curfews  and  graduated  driver’s 
licenses.  It  also  introduced  the  public  to  a K- 
9 officer.  Glider  said  he  would  like  to  do  a 
segment  on  the  Taser  that  would  demon- 
strate its  ability  and  show  viewers  how  offic- 
ers are  trained  in  its  use. 

At  the  end  of  every  episode,  Glider  told 
LEN,  he  gives  out  his  office  phone  number 
and  Web  address  for  feedback  from  the 
audience- 

“Wc  really  want  to  put  out  what  the 
people  want  to  see  and  what  they  want  to  see 


and  what  they  have  questions  about,”  he 
said.  “I  get  a lot  of  comments  on  the  street 
that  they  like  this  episode  or  that  episode, 
that  they  want  to  see  more  of  that.  That’s  the 
way  I gauge  [success]  so  far.” 

At  the  Lakeville,  Minn.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, two  officers  who  both  had  earlier 
careers  in  broadcast  journalism  have  turned 
the  agency’s  21 -year-old  cable  show  mio  a 
polished  news  program. 

The  producer  and  host  of  the  monthly 
“LPD  Journal”  since  1999  has  been  Officer 
Rick  Bussler  While  a college  student  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  later  at 
Mankato  State  University,  Bussler  worked 
part-time  for  KARE,  Channel  11.  After 
graduating,  he  was  a reporter  and  occasional 


Officer  Rick  Bussler 

It’s  showtime  in  Lakeville,  Minn. 
anchor  for  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Austin,  Minn. 


Police  Chief  Steve  Strachan  was  a re- 
porter for  a Shakopee  radio  station  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Both  say  they  became  interested  in  law 
enforcement  while  covering  crime  stones. 

With  its  mix  of  interviews  with  officers 
and  community  members,  its  segments  on 
police  initiatives,  snappy  graphics  that  liven 
up  crime  statistics,  and  features  on  local 
“heroes”  who  helped  police,  police  officials 
believe  the  program  draws  a significant  num- 


ber of  viewers. 

Since  it  was  handed  over  to  Bussler,  the 
show  is  “so  much  more  interesting  to  watch 
now,”  Strachan  told  The  Minneapolis  Star 
Tnbune. 

Bussler,  who  spends  one  day  a week  away 
from  his  patrol  duties  to  work  on  the  show, 
believes  that  he  gives  a face  to  the  depart 
ment  That  in  turn  makes  ciuzens  more  likely 
to  seek  help  from  police,  or  phone  in  a tip, 
he  said. 

“We’re  able  to  market  ourselves,”  Bussler 
told  The  Star  Tribune.  “[Residents]  have  a 
sense  of  ownership  in  us.” 
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Time  to 
move  on 

It  was  just  time  to  do  something  else,  said 
Iowa  City  Chief  R.J.  Winkelhake,  a veteran 
lawman  who  retired  on  July  I after  having 
spent  nearly  30  of  his  40  years  in  policing 
either  leading  a department  or  being  second- 
in-command. 

Winkelhake,  63,  was  Iowa  City’s  chief  for 
16  years  — the  only  leader  that  many  offic- 
ers in  the  department  have  ever  known.  He 
assumed  command  of  the  agency  in  1989 
after  serving  as  chief  in  Vernon  Hills,  111 , 
and  as  deputy  chief  for  20  years  in  Palatine, 
111. 

“He's  had  a tremendous  vision  for  leading 
our  department,”  said  Capt  Matt  Johnson, 
who  served  briefly  as  intenm  chief,  in  an 
interview  with  The  Iowa  City  Prcss-Citiy.cn 
“He  has  just  looked  so  far  past  the  present  to 
charter  a vision  for  us.  It’s  a unique  skill  and 
one  that’s  done  us  very  well.” 

On  July  26,  Capt  Sam  Hargadine,  a 20- 
year  veteran  of  the  Columbia,  Mo.,  Police 
Department,  was  tapped  as  Iowa  City's  new 


Sam  Hargadine 


Goodbye,  Columbia ; hello,  Iowa  City 
police  chief  City  Manager  Steve  Atkins  said 
he  hopes  to  have  the  new  chief  on  board  by 
the  end  of  August. 

Under  Winkelhake’s  leadership,  the  Iowa 
City  department  was  accredited  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  The  biggest  change  to  the 
force,  said  the  chief,  has  been  the  integration 
of  technology  All  of  the  agency's  squad  cars 
have  computer  terminals  and  video  cameras. 
A website  that  lists  arrests  and  calls  for  ser- 
vice is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive in  the  state,  according  to  a report 
by  The  Press-Citizen. 

Winkelhake  cited  two  incidents  that  he 
said  he  regretted  during  his  long  tenure  The 
first  was  a police  suicide,  and  the  other  the 
fatal  police  shooting  of  a local  artist,  Erie 
Shaw,  in  1996 

Whatever  Winkelhake  plans  to  do  now 
that  he  is  retired,  he  is  not  yet  shanng  his 
plans  except  to  say  that  he  would  like  to 
pursue  painung  and  carpentry.  He  will  also 
be  participaung  in  a 60-mile  walk  to  help 
raise  breast  cancer  awareness  Winkelhake 
said  he  also  planned  to  move  out  of  Iowa. 


It  is«nlikcly  that  he  will  return  to  polic- 
ing. After  nearly  four  decades,  Winkelhake 
said,  he  had  begun  to  lose  interest  in  the  job. 
When  that  happens,  he  said,  it  is  "not  fair  to 
the  department,  the  city  or  the  community” 
to  continue. 

Life  of 
Bryan 

Nebraska  State  Patrol  Maj.  Bryan  Tunia 
shelved  his  retirement  plans  in  May  when  he 
was  tapped  by  Gov  Dave  Heineman  to 
lead  the  agency  where  he  has  served  for  25 
years. 

“There’s  not  a single  law  enforcement 
professional  inside  or  outside  the  State  Patrol 
who  doesn’t  respect  Bryan  Tuma,”  said 
Heineman  "I  chose  him  because  of  his 
strong  leadership  skills  and  his  ability  to 
move  the  State  Patrol  forward  ” 

Tuma,  49,  succeeds  Col.  Tom  Nesbitt, 
who  had  been  elevated  from  sergeant  in  the 
agency's  narcotics  bureau  to  leader  of  the 
700-member  agency  in  1999  by  then-Gov 
Mike  Johanns.  Nesbitt  is  the  only  colonel  in 
the  department’s  history  to  have  made  such  a 
leap. 

During  his  six-year  tenure,  however, 
Nesbitt’s  ability  to  lead  and  his  experience 
came  under  increasing  scrutiny.  In  2003,  he 
told  command  staff  officers  at  a meeting 
that  racial  profiling  was  occurring  within  the 
agency  and  had  to  be  stopped.  Nesbitt  made 
those  comments  public  the  following  year, 
along  with  a copy  of  guidelines  developed  in 
response. 

The  speech  led  to  seven  meenngs 
between  Johanns  and  patrol  staff  who  had 
complained  about  uneven  enforcement  of 
the  agency’s  anti-racial  profiling  rules. 

Johanns  lured  Lt.  Col.  Mike  Behm,  who  had 
retired  from  the  State  Patrol,  to  sort  out  that 
issue,  and  others  affecting  Nesbitt  and  his 
commanders. 

Nesbitt  said  Heineman  had  asked  him  to 
retire  so  he  could  build  his  own  team 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a privilege  to 
serve  in  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol  for  the 
past  26  years,”  Nesbitt  said  in  a statement 
“My  family  and  I have  been  blessed  to  be  a 
part  of  an  agency  with  dedicated,  committed 
and  caring  people.” 


A former  president  of  the  State  Troopers 
Association,  Nesbitt  still  had  a lot  of  support 
among  its  members. 

“He’s  been  great  for  us,”  Scott  Black,  a 
vice  president  of  the  organization,  told  The 
Omaha  World-Herald.  “We  were  far  behind 
(in  salary  and  benefits)  prior  to  him  taking 
office.” 

During  his  two  and  half  decades  with  the 
agency,  Tuma  has  served  in  a variety  of 
command  positions  including  director  of 
training.  He  has  had  direct  involvement  with 
the  state’s  homeland  security  and  domestic 
preparedness  plans  as  the  head  of  the 
patrol’s  administrative  services  division,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  1997 

Tuma  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice.  He  has 
also  attended  the  FBI  Leaderslup  and 
Executive  Development  Seminar  and  the 
FBI  National  Academy. 

Once  a 
watchdog. . . 

New  York  City  officials  in  June  tapped 
Michael  F.  Armstrong,  a former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Knapp  Commission  dunng 
the  early  1970s,  to  head  the  city’s  embatded 
Commission  to  Combat  Police  Corruption. 

Armstrong,  72,  was  selected  as  watchdog 
because  he  fit  the  bill  as  someone  who,  in  the 
words  of  Councilman  Peter  Vallone  Jr.,  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  department,  yet 
independent 

“I  think  [Commissioner]  Ray  Kelly  and  I 
understand  each  other  very  well,"  Armstrong 
told  The  New  York  Sun. 

A criminal-defense  attorney  who  briefly 
served  as  Queens  district  attorney, 

Armstrong  last  monitored  police  corruption 
in  1970.  Corruption  was  so  pervasive  then, 
he  said,  that  it  was  "everywhere  you  looked.” 

It  was  "a  fog  of  corruption,”  he  said. 

Nowadays,  anti-corruption  efforts  seem 
to  be  focused  on  such  issues  as  background 
checks  for  civilians  and  the  accuracy  of 
crime  staustics.  While  the  number  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  committed  in  the  city  has 
dropped,  the  number  of  misconduct  com- 
plaints has  nsen,  along  with  the  number  of 
payouts  to  settle  lawsuits. 


The  commission  was  formed  in  1995 
after  the  Mollen  Commission  quesuoned 
whether  the  NYPD  could  police  itself.  All  of 
the  six  lawyers  who  serve  on  it  do  so  without 
pay. 

Prior  to  his  resignation  in  June  as  chair- 
man of  the  anticorruption  commission, 

Mark  E Pomerantz,  a former  federal  pros- 
ecutor, told  the  City  Council  that  police 
department  officials  routinely  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  panel  with  documents  including 
employee  records.  Without  the  documenta- 
tion, the  commission  was  unable  to  issue 
planned  reports,  he  said. 

Legislative  attempts  to  provide  the  agency 
with  subpoena  powers  have  failed 

Paul  Browne,  the  NYPD’s  chief  spokes- 
man, said  information  was  not  forthcoming 
when  department  officials  felt  the  request 
was  outside  of  the  commission’s  authority. 

“We  have  some  real  problems  here,”  said 
Vallone. 

Cop's 

comeback 

It  was  going  to  take  something  more  than 
a leg  amputation  to  keep  Leonardo 
Fernandez  from  resuming  his  police  career 
Fernandez,  a Miami-Dade  County,  Fla  . 
police  officer  who  was  crmcally  injured  in  a 
2002  traffic  accident,  returned  to  full  duty 
last  month. 

Fernandez  was  standing  at  the  rear  of  his 
cruiser  after  pulling  over  a motonst  for  a 
traffic  violauon  when  a drunken  driver 
crashed  into  him  and  another  officer, 
crushing  Fernandez’s  leg  between  the  two 
vehicles.  Fernandez  lost  his  left  leg  below  the 
knee  The  driver,  Carlos  Ladino,  pleaded 
guilty  to  drunken  driving-related  charges  and 
is  currently  serving  an  eight-year  sentence 
Working  for  more  than  three  years  with 
an  advanced  physical  therapist  at  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Fernandez, 
who  now  has  a prostheuc  leg,  was  able  to 
return  to  the  department  with  on  July  4. 

If  you 
build  it. . . 

Connecucut’s  police  academy  got  a model 
city  to  train  in,  and  students  at  a local  high 
school  got  a chance  to  put  their  technical 
skills  to  use,  when  two  childhood  friends  in 
the  city  of  Meriden  put  their  heads  together 
to  solve  a problem. 

The  Connecticut  Police  Academy  wanted 
to  have  four  20-by-20-foot  structures  built  so 
it  could  put  recruits  through  scenarios  that 
would  take  place  in  actual  buildings  But  a 
quote  of  $850,000  from  professional 
contractors  was  far  more  than  the  agency 
could  spend 

That's  when  Lt.  Stan  Koncsky  Jr.,  an 
instructor  at  the  academy,  thought  about 
letting  the  students  at  Wilcox  Technical  High 
School  tackle  the  project. 

“Stan  and  I are  very  old  friends,"  the 
school’s  principal,  Richard  Cavallaro.  told 
The  Associated  Press.  "When  he  approached 
us  with  his  idea,  we  were  excited  about  doing 
it  The  students  got  to  put  everything  they've 
learned  into  practice.” 

1 he  school  charged  the  academy  only 
$22,000  for  matenals.  What  the  academy  got 
was  a modest  settlement  that  has  been 


His  retirement  plans  temporarily  on  hold,  Bryan  Tuma  (1.)  is  introduced  by 
Nebraska  Gov.  Dave  Heineman  as  the  new  head  of  the  State  Patrol. 
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Carpentry  teacher  Scott  Behling  (kneeling)  and  his  students  in  front  of  one 
of  the  buildings  they  created  at  the  Connecticut  Police  Academy. 


named  Wilcox  Township.  From  the  outside, 
the  structures  look  like  ordinary  houses,  but 
like  a movie  set,  they  have  no  backs  or 
interior  finishing. 

“Otherwise,  what  we  do  is  role  playing 
with  a couple  of  props,”  said  Chief  Thomas 
E.  Flaherty,  the  academy’s  executive 
director  "In  the  past,  we  had  to  make 
believe.  We  had  no  facilities  to  do  real-life 
training." 

Flaherty  and  other  training  officers  hope 
that  over  the  next  year,  Wilcox  students  will 
add  more  structures,  ultimately  creating  a 
small  model  city  like  Hogan’s  Alley  at  the 
FBI  training  facility  in  Quantico,  Va.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  wire  Wilcox  Township  for 
electricity,  and  add  sidewalks  and  streetlamps 
so  that  a realistic  streetscape  can  be  created. 

“With  our  relationship  with  Wilcox, 
maybe  we  can  accomplish  that  goal,”  said 
Cromwell  Police  Chief  Anthony  J. 

Salvatore,  chairman  of  the  Police  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  Council. 

As  for  the  students,  teachers  say  they  were 
so  enthused  by  the  project  that  even  in  the 
worst  weather  they  were  at  the  site,  working 
hard  to  get  the  job  done. 

“I  had  confidence  in  the  kids.  I was 
worned  about  the  weather,"  Scott  Behling. 
head  of  the  carpentry  department  at  Wilcox 
Tech,  told  The  AP. 

They've  got 
some  crust 

With  pies  called  “Da  Bronx  BBQ 
Chicken”  and  "Brooklyn  Blue  Cheese  and 
Buffalo  Chicken,”  it  would  seem  that  a new 
pizza  restaurant  in  Litde  Rock,  Ark.,  called 
the  New  York  Pizzeria  Delicatessen  is  trying 
to  bring  a litde  Big  Apple  attitude  to  the 
South. 

The  eatery  is  owned  by  NYPD  Restau- 
rants, an  Orlando,  Fla.,  firm  that  licensed  and 
adapted  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  logo.  It  was  created  by  Paul 
Russo,  a Queens  native  who,  according  to 
the  company’s  website,  “missed  great, 
authentic  New  York  pizza  when  he  moved  to 
Orlando.” 

Decorated  in  yellow  and  blue,  like  the 
logo,  N.Y.P.D.  Pizza  Deli  welcomes  patrons 
with  the  image  and  words  of  the  late  Mayor 
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The  menu  for  the  new  N.Y.P.D.  Pizza 
Deli  in  Little  Rock  comes  complete 
with  simulated  coffee  cup  stains. 


Fiorello  LaGuardia.  Under  its  “Write  Your 
Own  Ticket”  menu,  customers  can  order  the 
thm-crust  pizza  with  an  assortment  of 
toppings.  A “Queens  Deluxe  Pie”  is  topped 
with  sausage,  pepperom,  onions  and  green 
peppers.  And,  in  a seeming  nod  to  TV  cop 
show  fans,  there  is  the  “N.Y.P.D.  Bleu”  pizza, 
which  includes  diced  skinless  seasoned 
chicken  with  a layer  of  wing  sauce  and  a 
dnzzle  of  bleu  cheese. 


Unjust 

dessert? 

A Clifton,  N.J.,  police  officer  who  charged 
that  colleagues  made  off  with  donations  to 
rescue  workers  at  the  World  Trade  Center 
claims  that  the  department  has  punished  him 
for  being  a whistle-blower. 

Officer  Joseph  Napolconc  was  sus- 
pended for  eight  days  in  February  when  lie 
was  found  guilty  on  departmental  charges  of 
failure  to  report  a suspicious  vehicle,  leaving 
his  cruiser  without  notification  and  leaving 
his  post  while  on  duty. 


- People  & Places 


The  investigation  by  the  department's 
Internal  Affairs  unit  was  prompted  by 
irregularities  on  the  midnight  shift  to  which 
the  officer  is  assigned. 

But  Napoleonc,  who  is  suing  the  city,  the 
police  department  and  Police  Chief  Robert 
Ferreri,  claims  that  officials  worked  up  a 
case  against  him  when  he  complained  about 
unsatisfactory  equipment  and  pilfering  at 
Ground  Zero  in  lower  Manhattan.  He  is 
seeking  back  pay,  lost  benefits,  wages  and 
court  fees.  Napoleonc  also  claims  that  he  was 
denied  a promotion  even  though  he  was  next 
in  line  on  the  civil  service  list. 

City  Attorney  Matthew  Priore  main- 
tained that  the  officer  is  no  whistle-blower. 

“He  threatened  to  become  a whisdc- 
blower  if  the  city  didn’t  drop  the  disciplinary 
charges  against  him,”  Priore  told  The  Record 
of  Bergen  County.  “It’s  disgraceful  that  he 
would  attempt  to  disparage  heroic  Clifton 
police  officers  that  responded  to  the  World 
Trade  Center  on  9/ 1 1 for  his  own  personal 
gain.” 

Napoleone’s  attorney,  Richard  J.  Sciarra, 
said  his  client  had  passed  a lie-detector  test. 
While  there  is  no  wntten  record  of  the 
allegations  he  made  about  the  World  Trade 
Center,  there  are  “thousands  of  documents," 
said  Sciarra,  that  detail  Napoleone’s  efforts 
to  uncover  wrongdoing. 

Family 

first 

Finally  given  the  opportunity  to  put  his 
family  before  his  career,  Pordand,  Me.,  Police 
Chief  Michael  Chitwood  wasted  litde  time 
this  month  in  making  the  transition  from  the 
agency  he  has  led  for  17  years  to  his  new 
command  in  Upper  Darby  Township,  Pa 

Chitwood’s  last  day  in  Portland  was  Aug. 
12  and  his  first  day  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburb  of  Upper  Darby  was  Aug.  22.  “No 
vacadon,  just  relocating,”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Raised  in  Philadelphia,  Chitwood  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a homicide 
investigator  there.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in 
Pordand  in  1988,  he  served  for  five  years  as 
chief  of  the  Middletown  Township,  Pa., 
Police  Department. 

“I  have  to  get  closer  to  Philadelphia,” 
Chitwood  told  LEN.  “I  have  in-laws,  I have 
grown  kids,  my  son  is  in  Oklahoma,  but  I 
have  grandkids,  I got  a daughter  in  North 
Carolina  and  you  know,  there  [are]  needs  I 
felt  if  I got  closer  to  there,  I could  be  like  a 
headquarters  base." 

Chitwood’s  son,  Mike  Chitwood  Jr., 
recendy  retired  from  the  Philadelphia  force 
to  become  chief  in  Shawnee,  Okla.  (see 
LEN,  June  2005). 

Chitwood  was  Portland’s  longest-serving 
chief  and,  arguably,  its  most  outspoken. 

“It's  his  style  and  willingness  to  be  up 
front  about  things  that  some  people  don’t 
like,”  City  Councilor  William  Gorham, 
chairman  of  public  safety  committee,  told 
The  Portland  Press  Herald.  “But  most 
people  like  Mike  Chitwood’s  style.  He’s  up 
front  and  honest  and  he’ll  tell  you  the  way  it 
is.” 

Following  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks, 
comments  made  by  Chitwood  to  the  press 
about  the  lack  of  intelligcnce-shanng 
between  local  and  federal  law  enforcement 
were  said  to  have  incensed  former  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  Chitwood  was  not 
just  making  general  comments,  two  of  the 


hijackers  had  passed  through  Portland 
International  Jctport 

After  being  scolded  by  a federal  |usucc 
official  in  1995  for  publicly  identifying  a 
convicted  killer  in  a witness  protccnon 
program.  Chitwood  told  thcn-Attorncy 
General  Janet  Reno  that  his  responsibility 
was  to  Portland  and  its  citizens. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  other  department 
that’s  been  on  the  firing  line  with  the  public 
more  than  the  Portland  Police  Department 
and  its  chief  of  police,"  said  Gorham.  "He’s 
certainly  been  outspoken  on  a number  of 
issues  and  he’s  taken  some  positions  that  a 
number  of  people  would  be  afraid  to  speak 
out  on,  but  that  makes  him  the  man  he  is." 

Upper  Darby  Township  was  compelling 
for  two  reasons,  said  Chitwood,  it  was 
challenging  and  it  put  him,  geographically, 
where  he  wanted  to  be  in  the  future 

“I  spoke  to  the  political  leadership  and 


Michael  Chitwood 

Back  to  Pennsylvania 


some  of  the  officers  in  the  department,  and 
I liked  what  I heard,”  he  told  LEN. 

Chitwood  is  leaving  Portland  at  a time 
when  the  city’s  crime  rate  is  very  nearly  at  its 
lowest  point  in  20  years.  The  year  before  he 
took  command,  1987,  there  were  8,176 
serious  crimes  committed  in  Portland  Last 
year,  that  figure  was  3,282 

“When  I sec  a police  car,  I would  tell  the 
kids,  ‘There  goes  Chitwood's  troops,  keeping 
our  streets  safe,’"  said  Trudy  Rodney,  a 
Portland  resident  for  37  years.  “I’m  not 
going  to  say  I agree  with  him  all  the  time,” 
she  told  The  Press  Herald,  “but  I liked  the 
fact  when  something  was  happening,  he  was 
there.  . He’s  not  sitting  in  an  office.  He’s 
right  out  there.” 

Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is 
available  for  bulk  distribution  to 
professional  conferences, 
training  groups  and  college 
classes.  For  more  information 
on  how  you  can  help  improve 
the  reading  diet  of  your 
colleagues,  contact  the 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  237-8442. 
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Ounces  of  protection: 

When  witnesses  are  too  scared  to  talk 


Continued  from  Page  1 
«^nc  of  (he  key  reasons  why  so  few  murder 
cases  make  tt  to  trial,  said  Lt.  Mark  Gagan 
Of  the  19  homicides  in  Richmond  so  far 
this  year,  only  two  have  been  filed  with  the 
Contra  Costa  Count)’  District  Attorney’s 
office,  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

There  are  seven  more  where  police  have 
main  suspects,  but  prosecutors  will  not  move 
on  the  cases  because  of  a reluctant  witness 
or  a lack  of  corroboraUng  evidence 

Gagan  said  he  knows  of  officers  in  Los 
Angeles  who  get  dressed  down  by  their 
supervisors  if  the  homicide  clearance  rate 
falls  below  70  percent.  Richmond  is  nowhere 
near  that,  he  said. 

“We  get  to  some  crime  scenes  where 
people  will  have  brain  matter  on  them  from 
the  people  who  were  killed,  and  they'll  say 
they  saw  nothing,"  he  told  LEN.  "As  law 
enforcement  officers  and  investigators,  we 
have  to  be  realistic  about  the  realities  of 
people’s  fear  and  the  obstacle  it  presents 
And  we  also  have  to  be  honest  about  our 
true  ability  to  protect  people  when  they  arc- 
soil  in  the  community." 

Richmond  City  Council  members  in  June 
approved  spending  51 50,000  for  the  creaUon 
of  a witness-protection  program  that  would 
operate  out  of  the  police  department.  The 
money  would  come  from  a $1.9  million  anti- 
enme  initiative  that  was  funded  by  the  city's 
half-ccnt  sales  tax. 

Although  the  district  attorney’s  office  has 
a witness  rclocauon  program,  it  docs  not 
offer  money  unless  a criminal  case  is  pend- 
ing By  contrast,  the  police  department’s 
Silent  Witness  initiative  will  provide  financial 
relief  for  material  witnesses  who  have  to  be 
moved  or  helped  while  “the  casings  arc  still 
in  the  street,"  said  Gagan. 

‘They  need  to  know  that,  No.  1,  we’re  not 
just  saying  this,  we  truly  have  the  ability  to 
back  up  our  promises  to  protect  them  and 
offer  rclocauon  if  necessary.’’ 

Some  states  are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
problem  of  mumidation  through  legislation. 
In  May.  Maryland  Gov.  Robert  L.  Ehrlichjr. 
signed  a measure  that  will  provide  an  excep- 
tion to  the  hearsay  rule. 

While  the  statute  docs  not  go  as  far  as 
advocates  had  hoped,  as  enacted,  it  will 
permit  such  evidence  if  it  was  obtained  from 
a court  hearing  or  sworn  deposition,  if 
signed  by  a witness,  or  if  recorded  steno- 
graphically  or  electronically  by  audio  or 
videotape  The  provision  is  limited  to  senous 
enmes,  including  homicide,  attempted  mur- 
ders, carjackings  and  drug  felonies,  The 
Washington  Post  reported 

The  outline  for  the  bill  was  based  on  an 
opinion  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Special 
Appeals  that  supported  a 1999  murder  con- 
vicuon. 

Angela  Sipe,  27,  identified  Keith  Leon 
Carroll  as  the  person  who  killed  one  of  the 
players  dunng  a card  game  in  Prince 
George's  County  Before  police  arrested  him, 
Carroll  and  two  fnends  confronted  Sipe, 
demanding  to  know  why  she  had  implicated 
him  in  the  murder  Then  they  shot  her  dead 
The  appellate  court  upheld  the  decision 
by  a lower  court  that  said  Sipc’s  idcntificauon 
and  police  interview  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence, even  though  it  meant  depriving 
Carroll  of  his  nght  to  confront  an  accuser 
State’s  Attorney  Patricia  C.  Jcssamy  said 
her  office  would  work  to  make  the  law  more 
cffccuvc  Among  her  objections  is  the  re- 
quirement that  a judge  must  find  “clear  and 
convincing  evidence”  that  a witness  could 


not  appear  due  to  intimidation  before  the 
statute  can  be  invoked.  Under  federal  law, 
the  standard  is  a "preponderance  of  evi- 
dence" which  is  an  easier  standard  for  pros- 
ecutors to  meet. 

The  statute  also  docs  not  include  all  do- 
mestic violence  or  child  abuse  cases,  Jessamy 
noted 

An  earlier  and  broader  version  of  the 
proposal  faced  fierce  opposition  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  chair- 
man, Delegate  Joseph  F.  Vallario  Jr  , is  a 
defense  lawyer. 

“It’s  a toothless  tiger,  but  we’re  going  to 
work  immediately  to  give  it  strength,” 
Jcssamy  told  The  Baltimore  Sun 

Prosecutors  say  witness  intimidation  is  so 
pervasive  in  Baltimore  that  it  affected 
roughly  one-quarter  of  the  city’s  gun  cases  in 
2004  Direct  or  perceived  threats  caused 
problems  with  testimony,  they  said. 

Although  intimidation  is  a longstanding 
problem  there,  the  circulation  last  December 
of  a locally -produced  DVD  called  “Stop 
Snitching”  drew  national  attention  The 
profanity-filled  documentary  features  drug 
dealers  warning  residents  not  to  speak  with 
police  Anyone  who  does,  says  one  of  them, 
will  wind  up  with  a hole  in  the  head. 

In  addition  to  its  subject  matter,  "Stop 
Snitching”  gained  notoriety  because  of  the 
appearance  of  Carmelo  Anthony,  a profes- 
sional basketball  star  who  grew  up  in  Balti- 
more, 

In  April,  "Stop  Snitching”  T-shirts  began 
being  sold  in  shopping  malls  around  the  city. 

“It’s  incredible  that  anyone,  particularly  a 
business  owner  in  Baltimore  City,  would  try 
to  make  a buck  off  this  while  our  police 
ofGcers  are  on  the  streets  every  day  working 
to  make  our  city  safer,”  Raquel  Guillory,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Mayor  Martin  O’Malley, 
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calls  involving  the  mentally  ill. 

Mandatory  arrest,  deterrence  and  taking 
away  discretion  from  police  make  up  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  stages. 

"Every  umc  we  change  policy  or  practice, 
people  seem  to  think  the  problem  has  been 
appropriately  addressed,”  said  Fyfe.  “But  I’m 
still  not  sure  that  it  has.” 

Prosecutors  are  unhappy  with  mandatory 
arrest  because  it  loads  up  the  courts,  Fyfe 
said,  and  many  of  the  cases  are  not  pros- 
ecuted to  their  conclusion  Still,  he  said,  the 
tactic  has  been  very  successful  in  New  York. 

"The  number  of  domestic  violence  cases 
has  decreased  very  dramatically,"  he  told 
LEN.  "I  think  it’s  working  very  well." 

Fyfe  believes  that  arresung  the  abuser, 
even  if  he  is  not  prosecuted,  can  be  deter- 
rent enough,  although  he  acknowledged  that 
it  depends  on  how  much  the  person  has  to 
lose. 

"The  whole  idea  of  deterrence  is  a very 
middle-class  concept,  if  you  have  some- 
thing to  lose,  you’re  much  more  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  arrest,"  said  Fyfe. 

Bonneville  County  began  testing  evi- 
dence-based investigation  five  years  ago. 
Now  it  applies  the  approach  to  nearly  all  of 
the  more  than  200  domestic  violence  cases 
reported  there  each  year. 

Prosecutors  in  San  Diego  are  believed  to 


The  widely  circulated  video  that 
warned  away  would-be  witnesses. 


told  The  Sun.  “We  need  everyone  to  join  us 
in  tlus  effort  and  not  work  against  us.” 

To  that  end,  police  have  made  "Keep 
Talking,”  a video  that  will  be  distributed  to 
churches,  barber  shops  and  schools  Balti- 
more officials  plan  to  produce  1 ,300  of  the 
DVDs  that  feature  Detective  Donny  Moses 
urging  street  thugs  to  keep  boasting  about 
the  city’s  drug  trade. 

“The  Baltimore  Police  Department  would 
like  to  thank  the  producers  of  the  'Stop 
Snitching’  video,”  Moses  says  on  the  DVD. 
“If  we  didn’t  know  before,  now  we  know  the 
faces  in  the  game." 

In  2002,  state  lawmakers  and  prosecutors 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  lengths  to 
which  violent  offenders  would  go  to  keep 
witnesses  quiet  when  Angela  Dawson,  a 36- 


have  pioneered  the  tactic  in  the  1980s  in  the 
midst  of  soaring  homicide  rates.  The  think- 
ing went  that  as  in  Broken  Windows,  where 
minor  crimes  that  go  unpunished  lead  to 
more  serious  offenses,  domesuc  abusers  who 
get  away  with  a few  slaps  on  the  wrist  gradu- 
ate to  shootings  and  stabbings 

"It  was  an  entirely  new  way  of  looking  at 
domesuc  violence,”  Timothy  Campen,  a San 
Diego  prosecutor  who  is  credited  with  the 
strategy,  told  The  Post  Register.  “It  meant 
domestic  violence  became  a public  offense. 

It  meant  nobody  could  get  away  with  hitung 
someone  up,  even  if  it  happened  behind 
closed  doors  ” 

In  Cook  County,  111.,  research  released  in 
May  by  a senior  fellow  at  DcPaul  University 
found  that  while  more  domestic  abuse  vic- 
tims are  seeking  relief  from  civil  courts, 
fewer  are  seeing  those  cases  through  to  con- 
clusion. 

According  to  the  report  byjo  Ann  “Jody” 
Raphael,  10,969  alleged  abuse  victims  in 
2003  requested  emergency  orders  of  protcc- 
uon  which  would  require  their  alleged  abuser 
to  keep  away  from  them  for  at  least  21  days. 
But  only  1 8 percent  of  those  took  the  next 
step  of  obtaining  a plenary  order  to  extend 
that  period  to  up  two  years. 

To  get  a long-term  order,  a follow-up 
heanng  must  be  convened. 

Raphael  recommended  that  Cook  County 


year-old  East  Baltimore  woman,  was  killed 
along  with  six  family  members  in  an  arson 
fire  set  by  a drug  dealer.  Dawson  had  made 
dozens  of  calls  to  police  to  report  drug 
dealing  in  her  neighborhood 

Dawson’s  surviving  relauves  sued  the  city 
in  February  for  $14  million,  claiming  that 
officials  did  not  back  up  their  assertions  that 
witnesses  would  be  protected.  Funding  for  a 
witness  protection  program  administered  by 
the  state’s  attorney’s  office  was  allocated  “in 
accordance  with  a system  of  favors  rather 
than  need,”  according  to  the  suit 

Named  as  defendants  are  the  State  of 
Maryland;  Governor  Ehrlich;  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley;  the  City  Council,  the  police  de- 
partment; acting  Police  Commissioner 
Leonard  D.  Hamm,  one  of  his  predecessors, 
Edward  T.  Norris,  State's  Attorney  Jessamy, 
one  of  her  assistants,  and  a host  of  unnamed 
police  officers,  according  to  a report  in  The 
Sun. 

Since  the  Dawson  case,  seven  people  have 
been  charged  in  federal  court  with  witness 
tampering,  conspiracy  and  illegal  use  of 
explosives  for  their  roles  in  another 
firebombing. 

Edna  McAbier,  president  of  the  Harwood 
Community  Association,  believes  her  home 
was  targeted  because  she  reported  crime  in 
her  North  Baltimore  neighborhood  to  police 
McAbier  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  but  was  uninjured.  The  damage  to  her 
home  was  minor. 

According  to  court  documents,  Terrance 
Smith,  24,  is  a Bloods  gang  leader  who  made 
it  known  that  he  wanted  McAbier  dead.  A 
six-count  superseding  indictment  holds  the 
adult  defendants  responsible  for  making  a 
call  to  police  to  report  a fictitious  crime  in 
the  hopes  that  it  would  draw  law  enforce- 
ment away  from  the  area  of  the  firebombing 


needed  more  outreach  programs  for  victims 
of  sexual  assault  and  domestic  violence. 

The  report  was  harshly  criticized,  how- 
ever, by  the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney’s 
office,  which  found  her  methodology  faulty. 

It  hired  a consulting  firm,  Chicago  Partners 
LLC,  to  review  the  findings. 

According  to  the  counter-report  pub- 
lished by  the  consultants,  the  statistics  from 
the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  that 
Raphael  used  to  estimate  the  number  of 
sexual  assaults  in  Cook  County  and  the  rate 
of  reporting  those  to  police  represent  “the 
most  glaring  example"  of  an  error 

Raphael,  that  report  said,  mistook  the 
prevalence  rate  of  all  violent  crimes  per 

1.000  people  in  the  U S.  for  the  rate  of  sexual 
assaults. 

Using  the  higher  rate  of  22.6  per  1,000 
people,  she  estimated  that  there  had  been 

96.000  sexual  assaults  in  Cook  County  in 
2003,  with  only  4,416  being  reported.  That 
would  mean  that  just  5 percent  of  rapes  were 
being  reported,  when  the  national  reporting 
rate  is  39  percent. 

NCVS  statistics  place  the  rate  of  sexual 
assaults  at  0.8  per  1,000  people.  Following 
Raphael’s  methodology,  Cook  County  had 
1,334  rape  reports  that  year.  In  the  Chicago 
area  alone,  that  would  mean  there  were  1,921 
reported  sexual  assaults. 


Prosecutors,  police  still  seek  key  to 
better  handling  of  domestic  violence 
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It  doesn't  add  up: 


Racial  profiling  data  going  nowhere 


One  year  after  an  anti-racial  profiling  bill 
\^as  passed.  West  Virginia  lawmakers  say  it  is 
■^till  unclear  what  role,  if  any,  race  plays  in 
traffic  stops,  because  computers  at  the  state's 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  cannot  read  the 
forms. 

The  legislation  passed  in  2004  requires 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  fill  out  a form 
that  asks  for  the  ethnicity,  race,  age  and 
gender  of  motorists  and  passengers.  Officers 
must  also  pencil  in  what  agency  they  work 
for,  and  why  the  stop  was  made.  One  section 
that  is  optional,  however,  is  the  location  of 


the  stop  Instead  of  a street  address,  police 
are  asked  to  thumb  through  a 46-page  file 
and  put  in  the  U S.  Census  Bureau  coordi- 
nates. Not  surprisingly,  most  officers  leave 
that  field  blank 

Without  that  key  piece  of  data,  however, 
DMV  computers  cannot  scan  the  forms. 
Roughly  90,000  forms  are  being  held  by  the 
agency  until  its  computers  can  be  repro- 
grammed. 

“We’ve  got  real  holes  in  the  information." 
said  Delegate  Carrie  Webster,  a Kanawha 
County  Democrat  who  shepherded  the 


Profiling  & policing: 
Some  recent  developments 

ILLINOIS  — Chicago  Police  Superintendent  Philip  J.  Kline  said  in  June  that  the 
department  would  have  an  expert  on  race  and  law  enforcement  review  its  policies, 
procedures  and  training  in  the  face  of  a survey  that  found  blacks  stopped  at  a rate  27 
percent  higher  than  their  numbers  in  the  city’s  driving  population. 

Minorities  accounted  for  39  percent  of  drivers  stopped  last  year  by  Gurnee  police  — 16 
percent  fewer  than  a benchmark  established  for  the  agency  by  researchers  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  who  used  ZIP  code  studies,  demographics  and  other  factors  to  determine 
the  standard. 

Traffic  stops  made  by  Schaumburg  police  in  2004  roughly  mirrored  in  race  and  ethnicity 
the  makeup  of  the  town’s  daytime  driving  populauon,  thus  showing  that  no  profiling  was 
occurnng,  according  to  the  results  of  a state-mandated  study  released  in  June.  Of  the 
14,941  motorists  pulled  over  last  year,  76  percent  were  white,  7.2  percent  black,  and  10.7 
percent  Hispanic.  A $25,000  observational  survey  paid  for  by  Schaumburg  found  that 
66.7  percent  of  dnvers  were  white,  9.5  percent  black,  and  12.7  percent  Hispanic. 

MISSOURI  — For  the  third  year  in  a row,  police  in  the  state  stopped  and  searched 
black  drivers  at  a significantly  higher  rate  than  they  did  white  motonsts,  according  to 
Missouri’s  annual  racial  profiling  report.  In  2004,  African-American  dnvers  were  38 
percent  more  likely  to  be  stopped  and  71  percent  more  likely  to  be  searched  than  whites. 
Latinos  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  searched  as  whites,  but  only  slightly  more  likely  to  be 
searched,  the  report  said. 

The  Kansas  City  Police  Department  and  the  University  of  Missoun-Kansas  City  plan  to 
collaborate  on  a project  that  would  give  law  enforcement  access  to  scholarly  work  on 
criminal  jusuce  and  open  up  some  police  department  records  to  students  and  faculty, 

NEW  JERSEY  — State  Attorney  General  Peter  C.  Harvey  in  June  ordered  that  all 
51,000  municipal  police  officers  undergo  training  aimed  at  preventing  racial  profiling 
The  half-day  instruction  will  take  place  at  the  academies  Harvey’s  office  operates  for 
recruit  training.  All  agencies  will  have  to  certify  within  the  next  six  months  that  those 
already  sworn  taken  a self-administered  version  of  the  training. 

A State  Police  sergeant  has  filed  a lawsuit  charging  that  fear  of  being  accused  of  racial 
profiling  led  supervisors  to  criticize  him  for  engaging  in  three  pursuits  in  2003.  In 
documents  filed  in  Superior  Court  in  Trenton  in  May,  Sgt.  Richard  Gacina  asserted  that 
State  Police  officials  began  discouraging  chases  after  a 1999  agreement  was  made  with 
federal  authorities  to  end  the  practice  of  bias-based  policing. 

NEW  YORK  — A black  firefighter  in  Buffalo  who  charged  that  he  had  been  die  victim 
of  racial  profiling  by  three  white  police  officers  who  had  pulled  him  over  lost  his 
multimillion-dollar  civil  lawsuit  in  June  when  a federal  jury  rejected  his  claim.  Police 
Capt.  Fred  D.  Young  appeared  as  a witness  for  the  plaintiff,  William  E.  Colston,  and 
testified  that  biased  policing  is  a problem  within  the  department. 

As  part  of  a $25,000  study  of  whether  Syracuse  police  practice  racial  profiling,  the  city’s 
Common  Council  in  June  approved  the  hiring  of  consultants  to  review  and  analyze  data 
gleaned  from  reports  that  officers  file  each  time  they  stop  someone. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Black  and  Latino  dnvers  are  no  more  likely  to  be  arrested  by 
state  police  than  are  whites,  but  they  are  1.5  and  1.8  times  more  likely  to  be  searched, 
according  to  the  second-year  report  of  the  Project  on  Police-Citizen  Contacts.  Research- 
ers with  the  project  studied  643,000  stops  in  the  two-year  period  ending  April  30,  2004. 

TENNESSEE  — Beginning  in  January,  state  troopers  will  begin  collecting  data  on 
motonsts’  age,  gender,  race  and  ethnicity,  and  whether  the  stop  resulted  in  a search  or 
citauon.  The  information,  which  will  be  gathered  until  March  2007,  will  be  analyzed  by 
the  State  Comptrollers  Office. 


profiling  bill  through  the  2004  Legislature 
and  sat  on  the  committee  that  provided 
oversight  while  the  law  and  the  data  form 
were  being  drafted. 

Webster  represents  the  31st  District,  the 
only  one  in  West  Virginia  that  was  carved  out 
to  give  minorities  greater  influence.  It  is  also 
the  only  distnet  that  has  never  elected  a 
mmonty  to  the  Legislature,  according  to  a 
report  by  The  Charleston  Daily  Mail 

In  an  interview  with  the  newspaper  last 
December,  Webster  expressed  concern  about 
leaving  site  locauon  optional  on  the  form. 

For  the  data  review  to  be  correct,  she  said, 
the  more  information  officers  can  give  about 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  stop,  the 
better. 

“The  objective,  I believe,  is  for  muruci- 
paliues  that  have  a high  concentration  of 
nunonues  to  provide  some  accountability  in 
terms  of  traffic  stops,”  said  Webster  “In 
being  able  to  analyze  the  data,  we  will  be  able 
to  identify  any  problems  that  are  just 
perceived,  or  actually  exist.” 

An  amendment  by  Webster  and  others  to 
make  stop  locauon  data  more  accurate  was 
defeated. 

Geoffrey  Alpert,  a criminologist  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  a police 
pracuces  expert,  said  police  are  used  to 
indicating  on  the  ucket  where  the  stop  took 
place 

In  his  comprehensive  study  on  racial 
profiling  and  the  Miami-Dade  Police 
Department,  Alpert  noted  that  officers  were 
asked  to  wnte  down  the  addresses  or 


intersccuons  where  the  stops  were  made 
Miami-Dade  Count)-  had  a software  program 
that  read  the  coordinates,  and  then  generated 
a census  tract  number 

“A  cop  is  not  going  to  look  up  a census 
tract,  that’s  not  something  they  do,  or  should 
do,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “1 
think  it’s  unrealistic  to  think  a police  officer 
would  take  the  time  or  effort  to  look  up  a 
census  tract.” 

Charleston  Mayor  Danny  Jones  said  that 
police  were  still  collccung  data,  although  it 
was  not  being  processed 

Jones  had  been  a vocal  opponent  of  the 
legislauon.  Charleston  is  the  state’s  most 
populous  city,  and  also  contains  the  highest 
percentage  of  minorities  Jones  had  argued 
that  any  study  would  be  skewed  by  those 
demographics. 

The  measure  did  not  go  over  well  with 
law-enforcement  officials,  either 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  The  Daily 
Mail,  Charleston  Lt  John  Shannon,  who 
heads  the  department's  traffic  division, 
quesuoned  the  wisdom  of  prolonging  a 
traffic  stop  — already  a volatile  situation  — 
so  that  police  could  query  motorists  on  such 
a personal  issue  as  race 

Some  officers,  he  said,  might  choose  not 
to  stop  a car  if  they  think  they  will  face  a 
reprimand  from  lawmakers  who  have  the 
power  to  make  the  statistics  fit  their  own 
agendas.  Many  criminal  prosecuUons  begin 
with  a traffic  stop.  Shannon  noted  And  if 
their  number  declines,  then  dangerous  or 
wanted  people  could  elude  police 
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Decisions,  decisions,  decisions 

Courts  have  their  say  on  police  liability,  burden  of  proof,  guns  & more 


The  U S.  Supreme  Court  in  June  granted  police  a new 
layer  of  protection  against  litigation  when  officers  fail  to 
^enforce  restraining  orders,  but  victim  advocacy  groups 
warned  that  the  ruling  will  strike  a devastating  blow  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence 

The  7-2  decision  stemmed  from  an  undeniably  tragic  set 
of  circumstances,  noted  Justice  Antonin  Scalia,  who  wrote 
for  the  majority. 

Jessica  Gonzalez’s  three  daughters,  ages  10,  9,  and  7,  were 
murdered  in  1999  by  her  ex-husband  Despite  a restraining 
order  that  barred  him  from  molesting  or  disturbing  his 
former  wife  and  his  children,  Simon  Gonzalez  snatched  the 
girls  from  the  front  yard  of  their  Castle  Rock,  Colo.,  home 
Mrs.  Gonzalez  was  in  constant  touch  with  local  police 
from  7 30  in  the  evening  until  nearly  1:00  a m when  she  went 
to  the  station  house.  According  to  court  papers,  police  kept 
putting  Gonzalez  off,  telling  her  to  call  back.  When  her 
estranged  husband  called  and  said  he  had  taken  the  girls  to  a 
Denver  amusement  park,  Gonzalez  asserted  that  police 
should  have  contacted  Denver  law  enforcement. 

That  same  night,  Simon  Gonzalez  died  in  a shootout  with 
police  at  the  Castle  Rock  station.  The  Bodies  of  his  daughters 
were  found  in  the  back  of  his  truck. 

Gonzalez  made  the  argument  that  she  had  an  enforceable 
right  to  protection  under  Colorado  law.  The  court  order 
states  that  police  "shall"  use  any  reasonable  means  to  arrest 
restraining  order  violators,  or  issue  a warrant  for  arrest  The 
order,  she  claimed,  could  be  construed  as  having  a “property 
interest,"  which  was  taken  away  from  her  without  due 
process,  a 14th  Amendment  violation. 

But  a majority  of  the  Justices  rejected  that  argument. 
Although  the  order  docs  mandate  arrest,  said  Scalia,  “a  well- 
established  tradition  of  police  discretion  has  long  coexisted 
with  apparently  mandatory  arrest  statutes."  Furthermore,  he 
said,  the  state  of  Colorado  had  never  created  a personal 
entitlement  to  something  as  "vague  and  novel  as  enforce- 
ment of  restraining  orders  .” 

Disscnung  were  Justices  Ruth  Bader  Gmsburg  and  John 
Paul  Stevens.  " It  is  clear  that  the  elimination  of  police 
discretion  was  integral  to  Colorado  and  its  fellow  states’ 
solution  to  the  problem  of  underenforcement  in  domestic 
violence  cases,”  they  wrote  in  a joint  dissenting  opinion. 

Esta  Solcr,  president  of  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
Fund,  said  the  court  “is  allowing  gross  negligence  to  go 
completely  unpunished." 

The  Castle  Rock  department  said  it  had  tned  to  help  Mrs 
Gonzalez,  sending  officers  to  her  estranged  husband’s  home 
twice,  and  trying  to  reach  him  on  his  cellphone  and  home 
phonc- 

Otber  recent  rulings  by  state  courts  around  the  country  included 
these: 

Lube  job 

Milwaukee  police  violated  the  Fourth  Amendment  nghts 
of  a drug  suspect  when  they  forced  him  to  take  laxatives  to 
speed  along  the  passage  of  a bag  of  heroin,  the  state  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  in  May. 

The  decision  overturned  a ruling  by  a Milwaukee  County 
circuit  judge  who  allowed  the  drugs  to  be  used  as  evidence  at 
trial  Tomas  R,  Payano-Roman,  35,  was  seen  swallowing  a bag 
of  white  powder.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  by  police  and, 
while  handcuffed  to  a bed,  given  a laxative  to  dnnk  every 
half-hour  or  so.  Eventually,  Payano-Roman  passed  the  bag 
But  he  was  forced  to  defecate  in  a portable  toilet  in  front  of 
police 

Appellate  judges  rejected  the  trial  court’s  determination 
that  police  acted  out  of  concern  for  Payano-Roman  who 
could  have  been  killed  if  the  bag  had  ruptured  while  inside 
of  him.  The  findings,  they  said,  were  not  supported  by  the 
record 

In  noting  that  the  defendant  was  forced  to  void  his  bowels 
in  front  of  officers,  the  judges  wrote  "People  have  a 
constitutionally  protected  privacy  interest  in  their  bodily 
integnty.” 

Garage  sale 

A federal  appellate  panel  said  it  was  baffled  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  insistence  that  thousands  of  pages  of  wnungs, 
books  and  other  matcnals  belonging  to  convicted 
Una  bomber  fhcodorc  Kaczynski  be  sold  for  no  more  than 


they  would  fetch  at  a garage  sale,  rather  than  auctioning  them 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  issue  is  $15  million  in  rcsutution  that  Kaczynski  owes 
his  victims.  During  a bombing  spree  that  lasted  from  1978  to 
1995,  Kaczynski  killed  three  people  and  injured  23  others. 

He  is  currcndy  serving  a life  sentence  without  parole. 

Kaczynski  had  wanted  to  donate  his  papers  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  research  purposes,  but  federal 
prosecutors  stopped  him,  saying  the  government  would  not 
allow  him  to  dictate  what  should  be  done  with  matcnals 
seized  from  his  Montana  cabin  until  he  paid  his  debt. 

Furthermore,  the  government  intended  to  sell  them,  said 
prosecutors,  as  if  Kaczynski  were  not  a celebrity 

“All  you're  doing  is  keeping  the  victims  from  getting  any 
money,”  said  Judge  William  Canby  Jr.  of  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Said  Chief  Judge  Mary  Shroeder  “I’m  just  mystified  by 
what  you  want  to  do." 

No  doubt 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  June  ruled  that 
prosecutors  now  have  to  prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt, 
and  not  by  a preponderance  of  evidence,  that  a motonst 
refused  to  take  a breath  test. 

Although  it  is  a higher  standard  of  proof,  prosecutors  say 
it  will  not  make  all  that  much  difference. 

"In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  proofs  are  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  new  standards,”  noted  Assistant  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor  Annmane  Cozzi. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a case  involving  a 61 -year-old 
corporate  attorney,  John  Cummings,  who  was  pulled  over  by 
Mahwah  police  for  allegedly  crossing  a double-yellow  line. 
Cummings  refused  twice  to  take  a breath  test,  and  was  issued 
citauons. 

After  a Mahwah  municipal  judge  denied  Cummings's 
application  to  have  his  guilt  proved  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt,  his  case  eventually  wound  up  being  heard  by  the 
state’s  highest  court,  which  ruled  7-0  in  his  favor. 

Cummings  argued  that  refusal  to  take  a breath  test  is  now 
considered  a “quasi-cnminal”  offense  that  is  no  longer  dealt 
with  by  fines  and  surcharges  Repeat  offenders  could  be 
sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  and  have  their  licenses  revoked 
for  up  to  1 0 years. 

"The  landscape  that  informs  our  consideration  of  the 
standard  of  proof  shifted  substantially,”  the  jusnees  wrote 

In  his  own  words 

If  a defendant  is  willing  to  admit  to  being  a felon  who 
should  not  be  carrying  a gun,  prosecutors  may  not  present 
evidence  of  earlier  crimes  at  trial,  a unanimous  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  June. 

The  decision  upheld  a lower  court’s  decision  reversing  the 
conviction  of  Eric  Wayne  Ferguson  on  two  counts  of 
aggravated  assault  and  one  count  of  possession  of  a firearm 
by  a felon.  Ferguson  pulled  a gun  on  two  employees  of  a 
rental  company  that  had  come  to  repossess  his  furniture.  At 
trial,  prosecutors  introduced  evidence  of  a prior  aggravated 
assault  conviction;  Ferguson  was  sentenced  to  1 8 years  in 
pnson. 

In  his  appeal,  Ferguson  cited  the  1997  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Old  Chief  v.  United  States,  in  which  the 
Justices  found  that  having  a defendant  make  an  admission  to 
being  a felon  was  preferable  to  introducing  past  crimes  which 
could  be  prejudicial. 

Crossing  the  line 

Arkansas  law  enforcement  officers  have  no  sovereign 
immunity  against  lawsuits  resulting  from  incidents  that  took 
place  across  the  border  in  Texas,  according  to  a ruling  by  a 
Texas  district  court  m June 

The  decision  by  Bowie  County,  Texas,  District  Judge  Leon 
Pcsek  Jr  stemmed  from  an  accident  in  Texarkana,  Texas.  A 
woman  was  injured  when  her  vehicle  was  struck  by  one 
driven  by  a Texarkana,  Ark.,  police  officer  The  victim 
claimed  $20,000  in  damages  — the  statutory  minimum  for 
auto  liability  insurance  in  Texas. 

^ ou  can  t do  business  in  a border  town  without  crossing 
the  state  line,”  Lt.  Jeff  Jester  of  the  Arkansas  State  Police 
told  The  Associated  Press. 

Many  of  the  vehicle  pursuits  that  onginate  in  Miller 
County,  Ark.,  end  up  in  Texas,  said  Sheriff  H.L.  Phillips.  The 


ruling  also  has  implications  for  the  joint  narcotics  investiga- 
tions his  department  conducts  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  there. 

"We  work  so  close  together  that  the  [state]  line  is  |ust 
another  place  in  the  road,"  Phillips  told  The  AP. 

Ownership  issue 

A divided  Arkansas  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  ruling 
of  a Clark  County  circuit  court  judge  who  found  an  ex-felon 
guilty  of  firearms  possession  because  he  was  a passenger  in  a 
vehicle  containing  two  shotguns 

Writing  for  the  majority  in  the  court’s  5-4  decision  in  June, 
Judge  Karen  Baker  said  that  Circuit  Judge  John  Thomas  was 
correct  in  concluding  that  Alexander  Newborn  possessed  at 
least  one  of  the  shotguns  found  in  the  car’s  trunk  Newborn, 
who  had  past  convictions  for  residential  burglary  and 
terroristic  threatening,  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in  pnson 
Newborn  was  arrested  in  2002  after  police  pulled  over  the 
car  carrying  him  and  another  man.  The  officers  testified  that 
they  smelled  manjuana  smoke,  and  found  man|uana  in  the 
car.  Police  found  the  shotguns,  but  no  ammunition,  in  the 
trunk. 

Witness  for  the.  . . 

Prosecutors  may  only  use  expert  witnesses  hired  by  the 
defense  but  not  used  at  trial  if  they  can  show  that  the 
testimony  is  vital  and  could  not  be  found  any  other  way,  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  concluded  m June. 

Chief  Justice  Ralph  J.  Cappy  wrote  that  by  allowing  the 
prosecution  access  to  such  witnesses,  defense  attorneys 
would  be  put  m the  "unenviable  position”  of  investigating 
evidence  that  could  exonerate  their  clients  while  at  the  same 
time  potentially  hurt  their  chances  of  acquittal. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a case  involving  a Cecil  man, 
50-year-old  David  Kennedy,  who  was  charged  with  homicide 
in  2000  — 23  years  after  he  allegedly  raped  and  murdered  a 
14-year  girl.  Debbie  Capiola  was  strangled  with  her  own  blue 
jeans.  DNA  evidence  revealed  that  a setnen  stain  on  Debbie 
Capiola ’s  jeans  matched  Kennedy. 

Kennedy  argued  that  his  constitutional  nght  to  effective 
counsel  would  be  violated  if  Allegheny  County  prosecutors 
were  able  to  use  as  a nontnal  witness  an  employee  of  the 
Virginia  company  that  tested  the  DNA  evidence. 

The  court  agreed,  barring  the  prosecution  from  subpoe- 
naing the  company  and  an  employee  as  material  witnesses. 
Prosecutors,  it  said,  already  had  the  jeans,  the  DNA  evidence, 
and  an  expert  witness  of  their  own. 

Balancing  act 

Tennessee’s  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  in  June  ruled  that 
the  interest  of  the  state  in  solving  past  and  future  crimes 
outweighs  privacy  concerns  by  felons  who  are  required  to 
submit  blood  for  inclusion  in  a DNA  database. 

Bruce  Warren  Scarborough  was  imprisoned  for  an 
unrelated  sexual  assault  when  his  DNA  was  matched  to 
evidence  in  a senes  of  unsolved  rapes  on  the  University  of 
Tennessee  campus  in  1997.  Scarborough  had  not  been  a 
suspect  in  any  of  those  cases,  and  had  not  known  any  of  his 
victims.  Because  the  case  was  the  perfect  test  for  the  law,  the 
county’s  public  defender’s  office  was  allowed  by  a criminal 
court  |udge  to  seek  an  appeal  before  trial. 

But  the  appeals  court  backed  the  statute,  with  Judge 
Norma  McGee  Ogle  wnting  that  “Tennessee’s  interest  in  the 
collection  of  blood  outweighs  a defendant’s  privacy  interest 
and  the  minor  intrusion  caused  by  the  taking  of  the  blood 
sample.” 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

They  all  come  hack  - 
eventually. 

Wliat  some  police 
departments  are  doing 
proactively  to  address 
offender  re-entry. 
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Earn  a Homeland  Security  Management  Advanced 
Certificate  and  Increase  Your  Career  Options 


Study  Online  with  Top  National  and  International  Homeland  Security, 
Law  Enforcement  and  Emergency  Management  Specialists 


For  additional  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.southampton.Iiu.edu/homeland  or  contact 
Vincent  E.  Henry,  Ph.D.,  CPP,  CHS-1II,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Homeland  Security  Management  Institute  at:  631-259-9074 

Director  of  Graduate  Admissions  Joyce  Tuttle  at:  631-287-8236 


LongIsiand 

U 


During  Fall  2005,  Long  Island  University’s  Southampton  College  will  launch  the  Homeland  Security  Management 
Institute.  This  virtual  Institute  will  offer  an  online  graduate-level,  15-credit  Advanced  Certificate  in  Homeland  Security 
Management  crafted  to  meet  the  complex  contemporary  needs  of  homeland  security  specialists,  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals, emergency  managers,  fire  fighters  and  HazMat  experts,  military  personnel,  government  and  public  safety  officials, 
and  corporate  security  professionals  across  the  country  and  around  the  globe.  The  program  will  provide  an  outstanding 
professional  credential,  and  will  enhance  career  opportunities  for  those  who  aspire  to  careers  in  various  homeland  security 
fields.  The  online  learning  format  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  irregular  schedules  of  busy  professionals. 


Courses  include: 

• Introduction  to  Homeland  Security  Management 
• Constitutional  Issues  in  Homeland  Security  Management 
• Domestic  and  International  Terrorism  • Homeland  Security  and  the  Private  Sector 
• The  Intelligence  Function  in  Homeland  Security  Management 


The  graduate 'level  Advanced  Certificate  in  Homeland  Security  Management  is  a rigorous  program  of  professional 
education,  developed  and  delivered  by  homeland  security  professionals,  for  homeland  security  professionals . 


Its  board  of  advisors  includes: 

William  J.  Bratton.  Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  former  New  York  Police  Commissioner,  a graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Executive 
Institute  and  a Senior  Executive  Fellow  at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government;  Daniel  MULLIN',  J.D.  - Director  of  Security  for 
Major  League  Baseball  and  retired  NYPD  Deputy  Chief;  Joseph  Fuentes,  Ph.D.  - Superintendent,  New  Jersey  State  Police;  Daniel  Oates,  J.D  - 
Director  of  Public  Safety  and  Chief  of  Police,  Ann  Arbor  Ml,  and  retired  Chief  of  the  NYPD's  Intelligence  Bureau,  Xavier  Stewart,  Ph.D  - Lt.  Col., 
Commander  3rd  Civil  Support  Team  (Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction),  US  Army;  Frank  Straub,  Ph.D.  - Director  of  Public  Safety,  City  of  White  Plains 
and  former  New  York  Police  Department  Depury  Commissioner  for  Training  and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Counterterrorism;  and  Dean  Esserman, 
J.D.  - Chief  of  Police  of  Providence,  RI  and  noted  expert  in  transportation  security.  In  addition,  CONGRESSMAN  PETER  King,  J.D.  who  represents  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New  York  and  serves  on  the  Homeland  Security  Committee  and  Congressman  Steve  Israel,  who  represents  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  New  York  and  serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  are  among  those  serving  on  the  board. 


Part-time  and  full-time  study  options  are  available. 

Tuition  discounts  and  financial  aid  are  available  to  qualified  students. 
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' I'm  depraved  on  account  I'm  deprived.  . 


Crime's  overlooked  roots  as  a family  matter 


Families,  Delinquency  and  Crime:  Linking  Society’s 
Most  Basic  Institution  to  Antisocial  Behavior. 

By  Ronald  L.  Simons,  Leslie  Gordon  Simons  and  Lora  Ebert  Wallace. 

Lor  Angeles:  Rax  bury  Publishing  Co.,  2005. 

232 />/>.,  137.95. 


By  Edward  J.  Shaughncssy 

Ronald  Simons  and  Leslie  Gordon 
Simons,  both  from  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Lora  E.  -Wallace,  from  Western  Illi- 
nois University,  have  done  a first-rate  job  in 
presenting  a connection,  long  overlooked, 
between  families  and  crime.  The  sociology 
of  the  family  and  criminology  arc  frequently 
seen  and  taught  as  two  entirely  separate 
courses/ subjects  in  sociology  when,  in  fact, 
there  axe  many  reasons  to  connect  them. 

Tins  fine  232 -page  book,  with  extensive 
rcfcrcnccs/bibliography,  name  index  and 
subject  index,  is  part  of  The  Roxbury  Senes 
in  Crime,  Justice  and  Law,  co-cditcd  by  Ron 
Akers  and  Gary  Jensen. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Fam- 
ily Processes  and  the  Deviant  Behavior  of 
Children  and  Adolescents,  and  Adult  Devi- 
ance as  an  Expression  of  Childhood  Socia  I- 
uation  Part  1 would  serve  as  a welcome 
companion  to  a text,  and  offers  well  wntten, 
clear  and  concise  presentations  of  issues  of 
deviance  and  anti-social  behavior  in  the 
familial  context  This  section  provides  the 
framework  for  understanding  the  relation- 
ship between  parenting  and  delinquency, 
theories  of  social  control  and  social  learning 
The  chapter  on  corporal  punishment  is  a 
lucid  analysis,  neither  argumentative  nor 
propagandise,  of  the  issue  of  physical 
punishment  of  children  of  different  ages,  the 
cultural  context  of  its  relationship  to  physical 
survival,  and  the  role  of  what  might  be  called 
"the  slap  on  the  butt  followed  by  the  big 


hug.”  The  authors  see  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  as  a negative  for  many  reasons, 
wluch  rccmcrgc  throughout  the  volume  It  is 
seen  as  violent  and,  when  used  in  the  context 
of  domestic  violence  (discussed  later  in  the 
work),  as  catering  to  an  image  of  the  world 
and  a way  of  dealing  with  it  that  spills  over 
into  adult  life. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  discussion  in 
Chapter  Three  in  which  the  authors  dissect 
the  approach  of  the  series  editor,  Ron  Akers, 
on  social  learning  and  crime.  One  of  the  best 
things  about  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  its 
willingness  to  compare  and  contrast  theories 
and  to  demonstrate  the  strengths  and  limita- 
tions of  each.  These  tidbits,  throughout  Part 
1,  arc  a useful  refresher  for  the  criminologist 
and  a good  start  for  the  family  sociologist 

Some  criminologists  may  find  the  empha- 
sis on  Gottfredson  and  Hirschi’s  works  open 
to  challenge,  particularly  where  the  Simonses 
and  Wallace  refer  to  10-year-olds  and  their 
purported  lack  of  “self-control.”  It  mighi  be 
argued  that  some  10-year-olds  are  low  on  the 
delayed  gratification  scale  but  10-ycar-old; 
arc  more  sophisticated  today  than  ever,  and 
what  might  be  seen  as  “lack  of  self-control" 
can  be  a calculated  decision  to  challenge  the 
system.  Kids  will  "push  the  envelope"  at 
home,  school  and  on  the  street  It  doesn’t 
mean  they  are  cither  out  of  control,  or  lack 
it,  which  the  mainstream  might  think  It  may 
well  mean  that  their  deviance  is  a decision  to 
disrespect  what  may  be  seen  as  failed  “sys- 
tems." 


Antisocial  Behavior 

Ronald  L Si  mom 
Leslie  Gordon  Simons 
Lora  Ebert  Wallace 


In  the  analysts  of  Gottfredson  and 
Hirschi,  mention  is  made  of  early  and  late 
starters.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  work  of 
Yablcnski  on  these  kinds  of  kids.  “Eddies” 
(early  adolescent  developers)  and  "Larries” 
(late  adolescent  developers)  may  be  of 
greater  interest  to  psychologists,  but  the 
phenomenon  of  how  kids  develop  may  have 
some  bearing  on  how  soon  some  children 
choose  to  brace  the  system  and  get  into 
trouble. 

The  book’s  emphasis  seems  to  be  implic- 
itly urban,  assuming  this  is  where  all  the  kids 
are  — or,  at  least,  where  all  the  deviants  and 
anti-social  kids  are  Census  data  for  2000 
show  trends  for  movement  by  families  out 
of  the  cities.  Crime  stats  show  that  urban, 
exurban  and  rural  communities  are  finding 
themselves  dealing  with  deviance  and  crime 
from  krute  fights,  binge  drinking,  auto  acci- 
dents with  accompanying  DWI’s  and  fatali- 
ties, as  well  as  a growth  in  dysfunctional 


families. 

The  authors  address  domestic  violence, 
child  abuse  and  marital  violence  and  examine 
the  significance  of  these  events  on  children 
for  their  present  and  future  lives.  The  analy- 
ses are  very  lucid  and  informed.  I have  bur 
one  small  quibble  with  a statement  on  page 
136  discussing  the  meta-analyses  of  wives 
hitting  husbands  more  often  than  the  re- 
verse. The  authors  comment:  “Although  this 
finding  is  interesting,  it  certainly  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  husband  abuse 
is  a serious  social  problem  comparable  to 
that  of  wife  abuse.”  This  is  an  area  for  dis- 
agreement. Battered  wives  may  be  more 
likely  to  appear  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
than  their  mates  for  a whole  host  of  psycho- 
social reasons.  Just  imagine  the  man  appear- 
ing at  the  E.R.  desk  telling  the  nurse  that  his 
wife  beat  him  up.  There  is  a need  for  more 
srudy  here,  especially  of  E.R.  records.  If  it  is 
also  correct  that  women’s  role  behavior  is 
changing  along  with  their  expectations,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  more  serious 
violence  of  wife  to  husband  than  is  sug- 
gested, even  though  the  actual  numbers  may 
be,  by  their  own  studies,  comparable. 

This  is  a worthwhile  read.  It  is  a great 
refresher  and  gives  the  reader  much  to  think 
about  The  writers  have  done  a real  service 
by  bridging  the  gap  between  sociology  of  the 
family  and  criminology.  Their  style  of  writ- 
ing is  engaging  and  the  sections  move  along 
interestingly.  The  integration  of  less  familiar 
topics  such  as  marital  violence  and  child 
abuse  are  important  additions  to  the  study 
The  book  is  soft  covered,  set  in  an  easily 
readable  typeface  and  sectioned  for  quick 
referral  between  parts. 

(Edward  J.  Shanghnessy,  Pb.D.,  is  professor 
ementus  of  sociology  and  law  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  the  Graduate  School  and 
University  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.) 


Martial  artistry: 

Breezy  lessons  on  honor  & self-defense 

Reviews  by  Derek  Howe 


Kishido:  The  Way  of 
the  Western  Warrior. 

By  Peter  Hobart. 

Prescott,  Ari~:  Holm  Press,  2003. 
168pp.,  $14.95. 


"Kishido:  The  Way  of  the  Western 
Warrior"  was  an  interesting  and  thought - 
provoking  read.  It  discusses  the  lessons 
taught  and  learned  by  a Japanese  martial  arts 
master  who  allowed  British  university 
students  to  study  under  him,  which  at  the 
time  was  frowned  upon  by  many  other 
traditional  Japanese  martial  arts  instructors 
Among  those  students  was  the  book's  author, 
then  studying  at  Cambndgc  University  and 
now  an  assistant  district  attorney  in  Chester 

( Derek  Howe  it  a police  officer  m North 
Reading.  Mast.) 


County,  Pa.,  who  holds  black  belts  in  five- 
separate  martial  arts  disciplines. 

This  book  docs  not  aim  to  describe 
marUal  arts  tcchiuques  or  instruct  you  in  the 
ways  of  selfdetense.  Rather,  what  Hobart 
talks  about  is  how  one  should  attempt  to  live 
one’s  life.  The  book  draws  the  parallel 
between  Bushido  (the  way  of  the  Samurai) 
and  the  chivalnc  code  of  the  medieval 
English  knights. 

In  today’s  hustle  and  bustle  world,  many 
individuals  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
golden  rule  "Treat  others  as  you  want  to  be 
treated.”  How  many  times  have  you  stopped 
to  hold  open  a door  for  someone  and  that 
person  does  not  even  have  the  common  (or 
uncommon,  these  days)  courtesy  to  say 
"Thank  you”?  They  just  keep  moving  and 
don’t  even  acknowledge  your  existence,  as  if 
you  were  their  personal  doorman.  As 
aggravating  as  these  examples  of  rudeness 
are,  should  you  stop  holding  doors  open  for 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Classical  Chokes:  The 
Supreme  Empty-Hand 
Self-Defense  System. 

By  Joseph  Kelljchian. 

Davie,  P/a.:  Rock  Press,  2002. 

94  pp.,  SI 4.95. 


Well  written  and  photographed,  “Classical 
Chokes”  is  a very  fast  read  (1  finished  the 
book  in  about  an  hour)  that  docs  a good  job 
of  explaining  the  different  chokes  and  how 
they  affect  the  person  that  is  being  choked 
From  a martial  arts  or  self-defense  point 
of  view,  the  information  is  very  valuable  to 
add  to  one’s  repertoire  of  techniques. 
However,  some  of  the  techiuqups  involving 
martial  arts  weapons  (i.c.  nunchaku  or  sai) 
arc  unpractical,  as  most  people  arc  not 
walking  around  with  these  weapons.  You  may 


not  have  with  you  the  other  weapons  that  the 
book  talks  about,  but  you  might  be  able  to 
find  one  (or  a reasonable  facsimile)  in  your 
environment. 

One  section  that  warrants  special 
attention  is  Chapter  Nine:  Strike  Chokes.  In 
all  of  the  photographs  depicting  the  strike 
chokes,  the  victim  is  up  against  a wall.  The 
problem  is  that  I don’t  see  any  explanation  as 
to  the  difference  made  by  having  the  subject 
(your  assailant)  against  the  wall  versus  a 
freestanding  subject.  With  the  victim  against 
the  wall,  all  the  energy  from  the  strike  choke 
will  be  absorbed  by  him  or  her  as  traumatic 
energy  (the  type  of  energy  that  causes 
physical  damage)  because  the  victim  has 
nowhere  to  go.  However,  if  the  victim  of  a 
strike  choke  (or  any  other  strike)  is  able  to 
move  his  or  her  body  with  the  direction  of 
the  strike,  then  some  of  the  strike’s  energy 
will  be  dissipated  as  kinetic  energy  that 
would  be  less  dangerous  to  the  strike  choke 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Cramer: 

Catching  bad  guys  in  the  21st  century 


With  ATF  as  a working  partner,  high-tech 
ballistics  imaging  equipment  sometimes 
makes  all  the  difference. 


By  Thomas  Cramer 

In  a quiet  neighborhood  somewhere  near 
Miami,  a man  and  his  son  are  murdered 
while  they  sleep.  Their  home  is  ransacked 
and  robbed.  When  Miami-Dade  police  arrive 
at  the  scene,  the  killer  is  gone,  but  the  shell 
casings  from  his  .22-caliber  weapon  are  not 
They  lie  on  the  floor  near  the  victims,  and 
police  carefully  collect  each  one. 

Technicians  at  the  Miami-Dade  Police 
Crime  Laboratory  enter,  or  "image,"  the  shell 
casings  into  a ballistics  imaging  system  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
Firearms  and  Explosives  (ATF).  The  system 
creates  digital  images  of  the  shell  casings, 
including  the  specific  markings  (microscopic 
scratches  and  dents)  left  on  them  by  the 
shooter’s  weapon. 

The  technology  that  makes  this  happen  is 
called  the  Integrated  Ballistic  Identification 
System.  And,  like  an  elephant,  it  never  for- 

( Thomas  Cramer  is  a urn  ter/  editor  with  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explo- 
sives.) 


gets.  It  remembers  every  single  bullet  and 
shell  casing  it  has  ever  “seen.” 

Six  months  later,  a law  enforcement  task 
force  in  Florida  — a unit  that  includes  ATF 
agents  — obtains  detailed  information  about 
a pending  robbery  of  an  armored  car.  On 
the  date  of  the  planned  robbery,  an  ATF  task 
force  member  dnves  the  targeted  armored 
car  along  its  route.  When  the  car  arrives  at 
the  location  of  the  planned  robbery,  a sus- 
pect approaches  the  vehicle  and  is  immedi- 
ately arrested. 

He  is  carrying  several  weapons,  including 
a Rugcr  22-cabber  pistol.  A second  suspect 
is  arrested  a short  time  later 

Police  test-fire  the  Ruger  and  enter  the 
shell  casing  into  ATF’s  Integrated  Ballistic 
Identification  System.  The  system  compares 


this  latest  shell  casing  to  the  thousands  al- 
ready stored  in  its  brain,  and  quickly  comes 
up  with  a match  (a  "hit,”  in  computer  talk) 
As  it  happens,  this  shell  casing  came  from 
the  same  gun  used  to  murder  the  father  and 
son  six  months  earlier.  With  this  and  other 
information  collected  dunng  their  investiga- 
tion, police  are  able  to  build  a strong  case 
against  the  two  suspects  Dunng  subsequent 
interviews,  the  suspects  admit  their  roles  in 
both  the  armored  car  robbery  attempt  and 
the  homicides  at  the  residence 

By  enabling  forensic  laboratories  to  com- 
pare bullet  and  cartndge  casing  evidence 
from  thousands  of  cases  in  minutes,  IBIS 
alerts  law  enforcement  to  potential  links 
between  crimes.  Authorities  used  the  system 
while  hunting  for  the  shooters  in  the  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  Beltway  sniper  case. 

Thanks  to  ATF,  this  imaging  technology 
is  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  system  is 
also  being  used  in  29  countries,  including 
Canada.  The  technology  is  already  on  line  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  Vancouver, 
Regina  and  Halifax  are  next  up 

In  the  old  days,  comparing  ballistic  evi- 
dence was  a tedious  and  time-consuming 
process.  Evidence  recovered  at  crime  scenes 
was  compared,  piece  by  piece,  to  a vast  in- 
ventory of  recovered  or  test-fired  projectiles 
and  casings.  No  means  of  automatic  com- 
panson  existed. 

The  necessity  of  searching  each  piece 
manually  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of 
evidence  that  could  be  examined,  and  made 
matches  less  likely.  Severe  stress  and  eye- 
strain on  firearms  examiners  slowed  things 
down  even  more 

In  developing  the  National  Integrated 
Ballistic  Information  Network  (NIBIN), 

ATF  recognized  the  enormous  benefit  to  law 
enforcement  that  ballistic  imaging  and  analy- 
sis could  provide.  N I BIN's  ever-growing 
database  now  contains  nearly  a million  im- 
ages of  shell  casings  or  bullets  recovered 
from  crime  scenes,  as  well  as  casings  or 
bullets  from  test-fires  of  recovered  firearms. 

As  new  images  arc  entered,  the  system 
searches  the  existing  database  and  makes 
comparisons  for  possible  matches. 

ATF  has  installed  this  equipment  at  228 
sites,  making  it  available  to  each  state's  bu- 
reau of  investigation  (or  the  equivalent)  and 
to  county  and  city  law  enforcement  in  every 
major  metropobtan  area.  State  and  local 
agencies  thus  can  acquire  technology  that 
they  could  not  likely  afford  on  their  own. 
The  system  also  allows  these  agencies  to 
share  their  data  with  jurisdictions  across  the 
county  line,  or  across  the  country 

To  gain  access  to  the  system,  many  agen- 
cies not  receiving  equipment  directly  have 
worked  out  agreements  to  have  their  evi- 
dence entered  in  other  cities  or  at  their  state 
agencies.  This  kind  of  information  sharing 
helps  the  generating  agency  and  the  commu- 
nity as  a whole,  as  cross-junsdictional  "hits" 
arc  common,  especially  in  metropobtan 
areas. 

NIBIN  partner  agencies  can  benefit  most 
from  the  technology  by  entering  (///their 
firearms  evidence  into  the  system.  Entcnng 
crime  scene  evidence  is  especially  important. 
ATF’s  experience  with  the  system  has  shown 
that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  crime 
scene  evidence  within  an  agency’s  database, 
the  higher  the  agency’s  hit  rate. 

During  the  2004  fiscal  year  alone,  NIBIN 
partner  agencies  imaged  168,979  bullets  and 
casings  into  the  database,  resulting  in  2,669 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Security  Overkill?  Behemoth  vehicle  for 
crime  fighting  takes  taxpayers  for  a ride 

The  BearCat,  15,000  pounds  and  sheathed  in  half-inch-thick  steel 
armor  and  bulletproof  glass,  is  among  the  manbest  of  security 
vehicles  But  is  it  really  a must-have  for  an  Ohio  county’s  law 
enforcers?  According  to  Autoweek  magazine,  the  BearCat, 
manufactured  by  Lenco  Armored  Vehicles,  can  turn  360  degrees 
almost  in  the  space  of  its  own  length  Ten  people  pile  onto  the 
padded  benches  in  the  back,  and  the  vehicle  easily  hits  highway 
speeds.  It  has  six  gun  ports  on  the  sides  and  a rotating  turret  on 
top  The  Delaware  County  Sheriff's  Department  just  paid 
$187,000  for  one  of  these  babies,  using  its  homeland  security  grant 
money.  When  a not  breaks  out  at  the  Little  Brown  Jug,  the 
deputies  will  be  set.  Never  mind  that  less  than  a year  ago,  Shenff 
Al  Myers  pleaded  with  Delaware  County  commissioners  for 
$800,000  more  than  the  department's  $10  2 milkon  budget  He 
wanted  to  hire  10  deputies  and  a few  dispatchers  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  population,  but  his  request  was  denied.  Wretched 
excess  is  what  citizens  pay  for  when  pobucians  want  to  make  a big 
show  of  defending  the  country.  The  danger  of  these  homeland 
security  grants  being  misspent  appears  to  have  been  reabzed  in 
Delaware  County,  where  the  sheriff’s  office  is  now  overequipped 
but  understaffed  Myers  says  the  vehicle  will  be  shared  among  the 
county’s  law-enforcement  agencies.  One  would  hope  Otherwise, 
the  BearCat  is  bable  to  roll  up  more  mileage  in  appearances  in 
Fourth  of  July  parades  than  it  will  in  justifiable  crime -fighting 
deployments. 

— The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  July  13,  2005 

Chiefs  see  the  urgency 
for  policy  on  Taser  use 

Last  week,  pobcc  chiefs  in  Palm  Beach  County  endorsed  a 
proposed  law  requiring  specific  pobcies  for  Taser  use  The  latest 
Tascr-relatcd  death  underscores  the  urgency  Early  Sunday,  Michael 
Leon  Crutchfield  became  Florida’s  nation-leading  24th  such  fatabty 
since  1999.  The  40-year-old  Riviera  Beach  man  died  outside  an 
assisted  bving  facibry  in  downtown  West  Palm  Beach  after  a pobcc 
officer  shot  him  with  the  stun  gun  It  was  the  first  Taser-rclated 
death  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Tasers  undoubtedly  can  help  officers 
defuse  potentially  lethal  situations  Crutchfield  had  a record  of 
arrests  and  charges,  including  theft,  loitering,  resisting  arrest  and 
possession  of  narcotics.  But  he  was  unarmed,  outside  the  faculty 


and  surrounded  by  officers.  Aside  from  the  very  important 
consideration  of  potential  injury  to  the  officers,  the  result  from  the 
supposedly  non-lethal  stun  gun’s  use  hardly  was  an  improvement 
over  bullets.  Critics  again  have  reason  to  claim  that  law-enforce- 
ment officers  are  taking  the  easiest  but  not  always  best  route  for 
subduing  rowdy  suspects,  and  that  their  new  tool  means  that  some 
officers  who  are  deficient  in  physical- force  techniques  may  not 
bother  to  develop  them.  . The  pobcc  chiefs  are  developing  a 
unified  pobey  for  Palm  Beach  County’s  37  pobce  agencies,  moti- 
vated in  part  by  potential  habdity  over  the  myriad  and  often 
conflicting  standards  for  the  stun  guns’  use.  Like  that  pobey,  the 
proposed  legislation  will  be  deficient  if  it  doesn’t  also  recognize 
that  the  health  ramifications  demand  much  more  study  But  the 
pobce  agencies  correctly  are  moving  ahead  rather  than  wait  for  the 
Legislature  to  define  the  issue  for  them.  They  recognize  that  lasers 
don't  always  produce  the  results  they  do  on  TV. 

— The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  July  19,  2005 

Police  officers  deserve  respect: 

In  a multicultural  world, 
peace  officers  need  cooperation 

America  is  not  the  same  one  depicted  in  the  Mayfield  of  the  old 
"Leave  It  To  Beaver"  or  the  Mayberry  of  Andy  Gnffith  shows 
The  nation  is  not  white  bread  One  size  does  not  fit  all  And  while 
all  men  were  created  equal,  they  were  not  created  the  same.  To  help 
Charleston  pobce  become  more  aware  of  their  surroundings, 

Pobcc  Chief  Brent  Webster  has  ordered  up  a round  of  sensitivity 
training  sessions  The  workshops  will  help  pobcc  officers  be  better 
able  to  deal  with  gay  people,  elderly  people  and  black  people 
These  workshops  are  important.  At  one  workshop,  pobce  officers 
were  given  goggles  to  wear  to  simulate  having  cataracts,  confined 
to  wheelchairs  and  had  then  limbs  taped  to  simulate  arthritic  pain 
and  other  infirmities  of  age.  That  is  all  very  well.  This  will  give 
pobce  officers  a better  understanding  of  the  people  they  serve.  But 
how  about  some  coopera uon  with  the  officers  who  keep  the  peace? 
How  about  trying  to  understand  where  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
coming  from?  How  about  citizens  of  all  colors,  of  all  races  and  of 
both  sexes  putting  themselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  men  and  women 
in  law  enforcement?  Respect  works  two  ways.  In  seeking  a dialogue 
with  pobce  officers,  members  of  each  community  must  bsten  as 
well  as  speak  They  must  show  the  same  open-mindedness  they 
require  of  police  officers.  They  might  be  surpnsed  to  discover  that 
the  pobce  officers  of  Charleston  do  not  fit  the  negative  stereotypes 
so  popular  in  today’s  fiction. 

— The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  July  20,  2005 
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More  than  meets  the  eye? 


Police  face  'Catch  22'  with  missing  persons 


Continued  from  Page  1 
for  law  enforcement,  said  Steven  Eggcr,  a 
cnmmologisr  at  the  University  of  Houston- 
Clear  Lake  and  an  authority  on  serial  murder 
The  first,  he  told  LEN,  is  that  it  is  not 
against  the  law  to  be  missing.  The  second  is 
that  often  missing  people  turn  out  to  be  the 
victim  of  a crime.  If  police  do  not  expand 
the  investigauon  through  the  NCIC  system, 
they  might  not  be  aware  of  similar  cases  in 
other  jurisdictions. 

“It's  almost  a Catch-22  for  police,"  said 
Eggcr  “They’re  damned  if  they  do  and 
they’re  damned  if  they  don’t.” 

According  to  FBI  statistics  cited  in  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Law  Enforcement,  there 
were  97,297  aenve  missing  persons  cases  in 
the  United  States  as  of  2003  The  over- 
whelming majority  — as  much  as  90  percent 
— involved  juveniles.  In  some  725,000  cases, 
it  said,  the  disappearance  of  cither  an  adult 
or  a child  was  considered  serious  enough  to 
report. 

Under  NCIC  guidelines,  missing  adults 
must  fall  into  one  of  five  categories  to  war- 
rant inclusion  They  must  be  physically  or 
mentally  disabled;  have  disappeared  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  gone  missing  un- 
der circumstances  that  indicate  physical 
danger,  vanished  after  a catastrophe,  or  be 
someone  declared  unemancipated  who  docs 
not  fir  into  the  first  four  groups. 

Eggcr  believes  that  missing  adults  should 
be  entered  into  NCIC  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A lot  can  happen,  he  said,  even  within  the 
72-hour  window  provided  by  the  New 

Forum:  ATF 
ballistic 
imaging 
is  a 'hit' 

Continued  from  Page  13 
“hits."  (A  hit,  technically  speaking,  is  a link- 
ing of  two  different  crime  investigations 
where  no  known  connection  previously 
existed ) 

Agencies  participating  in  the  NIBIN 
program  sign  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  ATF  promising  to  support  the 
program  by  providing  firearms  technicians  to 
enter  the  evidence,  and  firearms  examiners 


Hampshire  law  Federal  authorities  would  like 
to  have  missing  persons  entered  under  the 
ViCAP  program  so  they  can  look  for  simi- 
larities across  jurisdictions,  said  Egger. 

In  recent  years,  high-profile  cases  such  as 
the  discovery  of  dozens  of  bodies  buried  on 
a Vancouver,  B.C.,  pig  farm  have  made  law 
enforcement  more  mindful  of  missing  per- 
sons cases.  But  police  agencies,  Egger  said, 
arc  nor  “generally  trained  very  well  to  search 
for  missing  people.” 

While  that  is  starting  to  change,  said 
Egger,  conducting  a missing  person  investi- 
gation is  generally  something  that  is  not 
provided  for  in  either  recruit  or  in-service 
training. 

"I  think  we ’re  doing  a better  job  investi- 
gating it,  especially  in  those  cases  where  we 
suspect  that  there  is  foul  play,”  observed 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Police  Chief  Danny 
Bradley,  who  is  president  of  his  state’s  chiefs 
association  “We’re  making  a stronger  effort 
there.” 

Riley  noted  that  the  new  New  Hampshire 


statute  is  based  on  Arkansas’s  law. 

There  is  little  if  any  difference  between 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  NCIC  under 
federal  guidelines  and  what  is  required  under 
New  Hampshire’s  statute  What  the  state  law 
will  do,  said  Riley,  is  make  the  procedure 
consistent  throughout  the  state 

The  statute  essentially  brings  the  state 
into  line  with  the  federal  guidelines,  said 
Gene  Charron,  who  represents  Chester  in 
the  state  House  of  Representatives. 

A former  police  officer  and  interim  chief, 
Charron  recendy  retired  after  30  years  as 
Rockingham  County’s  superintendent  of 
corrections  He  told  LEN  that  the  72-hour 
waiting  penod  was  a compromise  worked  out 
between  lawmakers  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  who  felt  immediate  entry  into 
NCIC  would  put  too  large  a burden  on  both 
them  and  the  system. 

It  typically  takes  roughly  seven  days  be- 
fore a name  is  entered,  said  Charron  But 
there  are  times  when  the  evidence  is  so  com- 
pelling that  a chief  can  do  it  right  away,  he 


noted. 

“I  think  probably  the  whole  concept  is 
that  an  adult  is  an  adult  is  an  adult,  so  why 
worry  about  them?"  said  Charron.  “My  own 
opinion  was  that  we  need  to  take  care  of 
them,  too.  We  shouldn’t  wait  three  weeks,  six 
weeks,  whatever  the  case  is.  We  should  be 
reacting  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can,  based  on 
whatever  evidence  is  in  front  of  [us]" 

Charron  noted  that  some  lawmakers 
wanted  to  hold  off  because  the  NCIC  is 
poised  to  change  its  rules  to  respond  within  a 
day  or  two,  he  said.  But  if  that  happens,  then 
New  Hampshire  will  just  amend  the  statute, 
said  Charron. 

‘The  big  opposition  to  missing  adults  is 
they  have  a nght  to  disappear,”  said  Riley. 
“But  how  many  people  really  have  the  facili- 
ties or  the  wherefore  to  change  their  whole 
identity?” 

This  is  particularly  true,  she  added,  when 
one  looks  at  the  statistics  and  finds  that  most 
of  the  people  reported  missing  in  the  U.S. 
are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25. 


Review:  Choke  techniques  may  be 
effective,  but  use  them  with  caution 


Continued  from  Page  12 

victim  As  kinetic  energy  increases,  traumatic 
energy  decreases  and  vice  versa 

From  a law  enforcement  perspective,  the 
informauon  in  this  book  is  not  a good  choice 
for  defensive  tactics  purposes,  unless  the 
officer  is  in  a deadly  force  situaDon.  How- 
ever, the  techniques  are  effective.  It  is  my 
experience  that  most  police  agencies  in  the 
United  States  have,  for  better  or  worse, 
stopped  teaching  and  authorizing  ihe  use  of 
chokes.  An  incident  was  brought  to  my 
attention  in  which  an  off-duty  police  officer 
used  a choke  technique  to  stop  a bar  fight 
( )ne  subject  was  being  assaulted  by  another 
bar  patron  and  the  off-duty  officer  inter- 
ceded and  used  a choke  technique  that  was 
successful  in  stopping  the  altercation  with  no 
harm  to  the  assailant.  The  technique  had 
been  taught  to  this  officer  in  the  academy, 
but  had  since  been  banned  by  the  depart- 


ment. The  off-duty  officer  was  subsequendy 
arrested  by  on-duty  officers  (of  the  same 
department)  and  charged  criminally. 

While  chokes  may  be  very  effective  at 
stopping  an  assailant,  if  the  choke  is  held  in 
position  too  long,  serious  physical  injury  or 
death  could  occur.  In  our  liability-conscious 
society,  an  officer  would  be  exposed  to  a 
potential  lawsuit,  departmental  discipline  or 
criminal  charges  if  he  or  she  were  to  use  a 
choke  in  a non-deadly  force  situauon.  New 
’iork  City  Police  Department  procedure  does 
not  allow  chokes  at  any  time.  The  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  does 
not  include  chokes  in  the  defensive  tactics 
training  given  in  recruit  academies. 

Granted,  there  are  situations  that  arise 
where  a choke  technique  could  be  used. 
Deadly  force  situations  do  not  always  occur 
in  a manner  that  affords  the  officer  ready 
access  to  his  or  her  firearm.  In  such  situa- 


tions, a choke  technique  may  be  the  only 
option  that  might  save  an  officer’s  life.  For 
example,  an  edged-weapons  attack  where  the 
officer  is  caught  empty-handed  would 
present  a deadly  force  situation  that  might 
warrant  the  use  of  a choke  technique.  If 
used  properly,  the  choke  technique  will  stop 
the  assailant  without  taking  his  life. 

The  information  in  this  book  represents 
valuable  knowledge  for  anyone  who  may 
need  to  defend  his  or  her  own  life  (or 
someone  else’s  life,  for  that  matter)  and  may 
not  have  any  other  options.  As  the  author 
states,  “the  only  true  self-defense  system  that 
you  should  consider  is  the  one  that  is 
available  to  you  when  you’re  naked.” 
However,  from  a law  enforcement  point  of 
view,  I would  caution  an  officer,  deputy  or 
agent  to  discuss  these  techniques  with  their 
defensive  tactics  instructors  before  adding 
them  to  their  toolbox. 


Review:  Some  lessons  for  living 
in  The  Way  of  the  Warrior' 


to  conduct  evidence  comparison.  Agencies 
must  also  agree  to  enter  as  much  crime  gun 
evidence  as  possible  into  their  systems,  and 
to  share  evidence  and  intelligence  informa- 
uon with  ATF  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

For  its  part,  ATF  purchases  the  equip- 
ment for  deployment  and  keeps  the  systems 
up  to  state-of-the-art  standards  by  providing 
regular  upgrades  and  equipment  servicing. 
The  bureau  also  provides  a week-long  train- 
ing course  for  new  users  of  the  system,  and 
administers  the  high-speed  network  over 
which  the  units  communicate. 

NIBIN  represents  the  joining  together  of 
two  federal  programs  that  deploy  ballisuc 
imaging  equipment  In  1999,  ATF  and  the 
FBI  agreed  to  collaborate  in  deploying  the 
technology  nationwide 

NIBIN  continues  to  prove  its  worth  as  a 
key  weapon  in  helping  ATF  and  its  law  en- 
forcement partners  remove  violent  offenders 
from  America's  streets. 


Continued  from  Page  12 
complete  strangers?  No,  and  lhat  is,  in  part, 
one  of  the  ways  of  the  Western  Warrior  The 
true  warnor,  Hobart  maintains,  docs  what  is 
right,  even  when  the  nght  thing  is  not  the 
popular  or  easy  choice 

As  the  book  notes,  the  Samurai  and 
English  knights  sought  to  be  better  people  as 
well  as  better  warriors.  There  was  a code  of 
honor  that  was  followed  at  all  times,  not  just 
when  it  was  convenient  or  popular  Failure  to 
follow  the  code  would  result  in  a great  loss 
of  honor,  and  nothing  could  be  worse  for  a 
Samurai  There  is  a direct  correlation  to 
modern  law  enforcement  For  example 
consider  the  police  officer  who  gets  caught 
in  a lie  while  testifying  in  court.  In  the  future, 
that  officer’s  word  will  always  be  suspect  But 
the  next  officer  to  testify  docs  not  be.  His 
statements  can  and  should  be  taken  at  face- 
value. 

There  arc  several  bfc  lessons  described  in 


this  book,  and  they  are  very  valuable  without 
being  preachy  or  pretentious.  One  of  my 
personal  favorites  is  ’Tatsutona- 
towomgosazu”  — leave  things  a httle  better 
than  you  found  them.  This  seems  to  be  an 
ideal  that  is  lost  on  mainstream  society  This 
chapter  tells  the  story  of  how  the  “Master” 
borrowed  a Jo  staff  from  a student  for  a 
demonstrauon,  later  to  return  it  deeply 
pobshed  so  that  it  looked  even  better  then 
when  it  was  given  to  him. 

Another  favorite  of  mine  (being  a 
defensive  tactics  instructor)  is  “Pnmum  csr 
non  noccrc"  — First,  do  no  harm.  While  I 
was  in  the  pobce  academy,  I had  a defensive 
tactics  instructor  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
demonstrating  techniques  on  recruits  in  a 
way  that  inflicted  more  pain  then  was 
necessary.  It  got  to  the  point  where  some 
recruits  did  not  want  to  ask  him  fbr  help  for 
fear  of  being  one  of  his  victims.  Because  of 
this,  some  recruits  did  not  learn  the  proper 
techniques  and  had  a "bad  taste  in  then 


mouths”  toward  defensive  tactics  instructors 
This  individual  clearly  did  not  adhere  to 
“First,  do  no  harm.” 

As  I read  this  book,  I frequently  found 
myself  nodding  in  agreement  with  a chapter 
or  stopping  to  think  how  I could  put  another 
chapter  to  use  in  my  kfe  This  is  a book  I 
would  recommend  to  any  law  enforcement 
officer  or  to  any  individual  who  would  bke  to 
try  to  make  their  bfe  better.  This  book  serves 
to  remind  us  that  no  one  person  is  any  better 
than  another,  and  if  you  want  to  be  treated 
well  in  this  world  (or  the  next),  treat  others 
well.  I know  that  in  law  enforcement,  pobce 
officers  are  often  reacung  to  what  another 
person  (suspect,  witness,  etc.)  is  doing,  but  if 
we  treat  that  person  with  dignity  and  respect, 
quite  often  it  will  be  returned.  And  if  it  isn’t 
returned,  we  can  go  forth  knowing  that  at 
least  wc  started  out  trying  to  do  no  harm  As 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  stated:  “When  you 
have  to  kill  a man,  it  costs  nothing  to  be 
pobte." 
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At  long  last  NIBRS? 


FBI  eyes  new  use  for  incident-based  data 


The  FBI’s  15-year-old  National  Incident 
Based  Reporting  System,  more  commonly 
'known  as  NIBRS,  is  poised  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  a new  law-enforcement 
information  sharing  initiative  the  bureau  is 
developing,  according  to  an  FBI  spokes- 
woman. 

Some  5,271  law  enforcement  agencies 
contributed  NIBRS  data  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  program  last  year.  The  data 
from  those  local  departments,  according  to 
the  FBI,  represented  20  percent  of  the 
nation’s  population  and  16  percent  of  the 
crime  statistics  collected  by  the  UCR. 

Twenty-six  state  programs  for  participa- 
tion in  NIBRS  have  been  ceruGed  by  the 
FBI.  Twelve  others  are  in  various  stages  of 
testing,  and  eight  more  arc  in  the  planning 
and  development  phase. 

But  NIBRS,  while  a more  sophisticated 
tool  for  pinpointing  crime  at  the  local  level, 
remains  a difGcult  transition  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department  is  in  its 
second  year  of  the  making  the  switch  from 
the  UCR  to  NIBRS.  It  expects  to  be  fully 
functioning  in  the  new  system  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  noted  crime  analyst  Connie 
Kostelac. 

“We  do  think  for  both  our  internal  analy- 
sis and  for  the  external  reporting  there  are 
some  real  beneGts  to  moving  to  NIBRS,”  she 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It  just  has  a 
lot  of  inherent  challenges  with  how  complex 
it  is  compared  to  the  UCR  system.” 

The  biggest  obstacle  is  converting  the 
data  stored  in  Phoenix’s  records-manage- 
ment  system  to  the  NIBRS  format  while  soil 
making  it  accessible  as  UCR  stadstics,  The 
department,  said  Kostelac,  does  not  want  to 


lose  its  history  before  establishing  a baseline 
with  NIBRS. 

While  NIBRS  looks  at  enme  incidents  in 
a manner  similar  to  UCR,  it  is  just  a little  bit 
different,  she  told  LEN.  ’You  have  to  make 
sure,  for  example,  for  aggravated  assaults 
you’re  catching  all  your  victims,  and  those 
kinds  of  things,"  said  Kostelac. 

A group  of  coding  clerks  within  the 
Phoenix  department’s  crime  analysis  and 
research  unit  are  doing  the  venGcation  pro- 
cess on  NIBRS,  Kostelac  said. 

“You’re  collecting  different  data,  you’re 


looking  at  it  a little  bit  differently,  the  criteria 
is  a little  bit  different,  so  that  whole  process 
of  educauon  is  a challenge  in  and  of  itself,” 
Kostelac  said. 

One  of  the  pluses  of  running  NIBRS 
statistics,  she  said,  is  having  a standard  for 
measuring  incident  rates  that  is  far  more 
detailed  and  captures  more  types  of  crime 
Credit-card  fraud  and  identity  theft  did  not 
exist  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  today 
when  the  bureau  created  the  UCR  system, 
said  Kostelac. 

“The  UCR  was  developed  so  long  ago 


that  it’s  missing  part  of  the  picture  in  terms 
of  what  crimes  we  consider  relevant,  who’s 
included  in  terms  of  crimes  like  rape,”  she 
said  “ The  UCR  doesn't  even  include  men.” 

Die  FBI  is  hoping  that  its  new  initiative 
will  increase  NIBRS  participation,  according 
to  Mary  Victona  Pine,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  bureau’s  UCR  section. 

“NIBRS  is  a richer  database  because  there 
is  more  disaggregated  data,”  she  told  LEN 
“HopcGilly,  as  more  and  more  agencies  give 
us  NIBRS  information,  our  database  will  be 
richer” 


NYC  sets  the  pace  in  crime  decline 


In  the  fashion  world,  there’s  thin,  and 
then  there  is  New  York-thin.  Similarly,  in  the 
realm  of  law  enforcement,  there  is  crime 
reduction,  and  then  there  are  the  kinds  of 
double-digit  declines  in  violent  offenses  that 
New  York  has  shown  so  far  this  year. 

Murders  have  dropped  from  259  during 
the  Grst  six  months  of  2004  to  215  dunng 
the  same  period  this  year,  a decline  of  16.9 
percent,  according  to  New  York  City  Police 
Department  statistics. 

In  fact,  2005  may  prove  to  be  the  year 
that  the  homicide  total  falls  to  below  500  — 
a Ggure  not  seen  since  1961.  If  the  trend 
continues,  say  police  and  city  ofGcials,  there 
will  be  465  slayings  this  year,  compared  to 
570  in  2004 

“By  quickly  addressing  any  spike  in  crime 
or  change  in  quality-of-life  conditions,  we’ve 
been  able  to  continue  to  dnve  crime  down,” 
Police  Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  told 
The  Daily  News.  “In  short,  good  policing 


Police  bike  patrols  can 
be  a big  pain  in  the  . . . 


Continued  from  Page  1 
pressure  on  the  penneum.  The  research  was 
conducted  with  33  volunteers  from  the  Inter- 
national Police  Mountain  Bike  Association 
(IPMBA).  However,  participants  used  only 
stationary  bikes  under  controlled  conditions 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sgt.  Monte  May,  who 
serves  as  IPMBA’s  president,  told  LEN  that 
when  a rider  stands  on  pedals  or  negotiates 
an  obstacle,  being  able  to  press  the  inner 
thighs  against  the  nose  of  the  saddle  pro- 
vides maneuverability.  “That’s  gone  with  a 
noseless  saddle,”  he  said, 

Chad  Cunningham,  a University  of  Akron 
bike  ofGcer  and  one  of  30  instructors  certi- 
Gcd  by  IPMBA  to  teach  bike  patrol  tactics 
and  handling,  said  the  noseless  saddle  was 
uncomfortable. 

“As  for  policing,  in  my  experience,  it’s  just 
a little  too  big  in  the  butt  area,”  he  told  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Cunningham  said  he  has  not  experienced 
numbness,  but  knows  others  who  have 
The  noseless  saddle  is  awkward,  said  Jeff 
Shan,  a Cincinnati  Police  Division  bicycle 
patrol  ofGcer 

“It  just  makes  you  feel  like  you  arc  falling 
forward,”  he  told  The  Plain  Dealer 

Shan  contends  that  numbness  comes  not 
from  the  saddle,  but  from  a bike  that  is 
poorly  Gtted  to  its  rider. 

One  of  the  rccommendaDons  made  by 
NIOSH,  in  fact,  is  that  departments  utilize 
Gt  tests  that  could  be  done  either  in  house, 


work  by  gicat  police  ofGcers  ” 

Other  violent  crimes  arc  down  in  the  city, 
as  well.  Felony  assaults  have  fallen  by  5.3 
percent  and  rapes  are  down  by  6 5 percent 
during  the  Grst  half  of  the  year  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  2004. 

Around  the  country,  overall  crime  is 
down,  as  well. 

According  to  preliminary  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  statistics  released  in  June  by  the 
FBI,  2004  saw  violent  offenses  down  by  1.7 
percent  over  the  same  period  the  poor  year 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  nation’s 
larger  cities.  In  Atlanta,  murders  declined 
from  148  in  2003  to  1 14  last  year.  There 
were  7,962  violent  offenses  reported  in  2004, 
compared  to  8,490  in  2003. 

The  same  was  true  for  Cleveland.  Forcible 
rapes  fell  from  646  in  2003  to  517  in  2004, 


murders  from  78  to  73,  and  aggravated  as- 
saults from  2,314  to  1,089 

Cities  with  populations  under  10,000 
chalked  up  the  biggest  declines  in  murder 
rates,  according  to  the  UCR.  Homicides  fell 
by  12.2  percent  in  2004  in  those  junsdicdons. 
Murder  was  also  down  in  non-metropolitan 
counties,  by  3.1  percent. 

Regionally,  murders  took  the  biggest  dive 
in  the  South,  where  the  homicide  rate  fell  by 
5.5  percent  in  2004  It  was  followed  by  the 
Midwest,  which  had  a drop  of  4.8  percent, 
and  then  by  the  Northeast  with  a decline  of 
3 1 percent  Murders  rose  by  0.4  percent  in 
the  West. 

The  Northeast  saw  the  greatest  decline  in 
violent  crime  with  a drop  of  2.6  percent,  the 
West  by  2 0 percent,  the  NGdwcst  by  1.5 
percent,  and  the  South  by  1.2  percent 


or  by  an  outside  source. 

May  agrees.  It  costs  approximately  $50  for 
a Gt  test  and  some  minor  work  on  the  bicycle 
to  get  it  perfeedy  fitted  to  the  ofGcer  who 
will  use  it,  he  lold  LEN,  but  departments  do 
not  take  the  time  to  make  those  adjustments. 

“Then  pretty  soon,  these  ofGcers  turn  up 
with  knee  problems  or  problems  in  their 
lower  extremities  or  wrist  problems  or  back 
problems,”  said  May 

Another  problem  area  is  the  distance 
between  the  saddle  and  the  handlebars. 

When  they  are  too  far  apart,  he  noted,  the 
nder  naturally  moves  forward  as  he  is  push- 
ing down  on  the  pedals.  Evenrually,  he  ends 
up  sitting  on  his  extremities,  said  May. 

“I  think  it's  more  than  whether  a person 
should  nde  a nose  or  nosc-lcss  saddle,”  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  Gt  tests,  NIOSH  also  sug- 
gests that  ofGcers  dismount  when  they  are 
not  riding.  Work  and  breaks  in  activity 
should  not  be  conducted  while  straddling  the 
scat  Schrader  said  his  research  has  found 
that  noseless  saddles  do  not  put  anymore 
pressure  on  the  hands  and  feet  — one  of 
two  major  concerns  that  ofGcers  had.  The 
second  concern,  maneuverability,  is  still 
being  tested. 

“That’s  the  bottom  line,”  he  said.  “Wc 
have  police  ofGcers  who  have  been  using 
these  saddles  for  over  a year  and  they  abso- 
lutely, positively  think  they’re  wonderful  .” 


POLICE  LEADERSHIP 

M.R.  HABERFELD 
2006,  #0-13-114971-7 


To  do  things  right,  to  do  the  right  thing  OR 
sometimes  it  is  right  to  do  the  wrong  thing.... 


Police  Leadership  explores  leadership  theories  through  the  experiences  of  police  chiefs  who 
are  well  known  either  for  their  personal  achievements  or  the  situations  they  oversaw. 

Chief  Moose  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  Police  Department  made  decisions  as  he 
oversaw  the  response  to  the  2002  Washington,  DC  area  snipers:  how  did  his  leadership 
style  match  the  situation  he  found  himself  in?  When  Chief  O'Brien  of  the  Miami  Police  De- 
partment overrode  political  considerations  to  intervene  in  the  Elian  Gonzales  case,  and 
when  Chief  Koby  of  Boulder,  Colorado  handled  the  initial  investigation  of  the  JonBenet 
Ramsey  murder,  did  their  particular  leadership  styles  prove  to  be  a match  for  the  specific 
events?  How  did  the  personal  background  of  New  York’s  Commissioner  Kerik  contribute 
to  the  leadership  he  showed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  9/1 1 terrorist  attacks?  The  LAPD  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  personality  of  Chief  Gates.  How  did  his  charisma  transform  the 
department?  When  Commissioner  Evans  became  the  head  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, what  innate  qualities  enabled  him  to  partner  with  many  diverse  communities?  Chief 
Pennington  took  over  the  police  agency  in  New  Orleans,  the  most  corrupt  agency  in  the 
United  States.  How  did  his  leadership  style  influence  the  attempts  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  subordinates? 

Police  Leadership  attempts  to  provide  a template  for  police  leaders  - from  street  level 
officers  to  the  highest  ranking  police  chiefs  - on  how  to  look  at  a given  situation,  adopt 
an  informed  perspective  and  make  the  right  leadership  decision. 

To  order  please  visit  www.prenhall.com/criminaljustice 
or  call  1-800-526-0485 
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What  They 

“We  get  to  some  crime  scenes  where  people  will  have  brain  matter  on  them  from  the  people 
who  were  killed,  and  they’ll  say  they  saw  nothing.” 

Are  Saying: 

— Richmond,  Calif.,  police  Lt.  Mark  Gagan,  on  problem  of 

witnesses  who  are  too  frightened  or  intimidated  to  help  police.  (Story,  Page  / .) 

